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Signs of the Times 


MISSIONARY PROGRESS _IN 
AUSTRALIA 


IKE North America, the conti- 

nent of Australia is both a great 
home missionary field and is the home 
base for many foreign missionary so- 
cieties. The churches of Australia 
are especially active in the surround- 
ing islands, and some of them carry 
the Gospel to China, India and Korea. 
kecently there has been a marked re- 
vival of prayer and endeavor on the 
part of the Protestant denominations 
in the interests of the Aborigines of 
the island continent. An _  arrange- 
ment has been in operation for several 
years whereby the Moravians furnish 
trained head workers for various sta- 
tions and the Presbyterians supply as- 
sistants and finds for the work. Now 
the whole aboriginal problem has 
been considered from a national point 
of view by the Protestant churches 
of Australia. This conference agreed 
that all the territory inhabited by 
Aborigines should be apportioned for 
missionary work to the various de- 
nominations so that all of the fast- 
perishing race may be speedily evan- 


gelized. Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Anglicans, and others have 
divided the territory and a few have 
already occupied new fields. The 
Presbyterians are endeavoring to es- 
tablish a station on Warrington Island 
in the Gulf of Carpentakia and near 
Broome in the northwest. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS IN BURMA 


N December the American Baptists 

are to begin celebrating the one- 
hundreth anniversary of the found- 
ing of missions in Burma by Adoni- 
ram Judson. ‘Two large parties of 
tourists have sailed from America, 
in order to be present at the meet- 
ings in Rangoon, Moulmein and 
Mandalay. It is appropriate at this 
time to look back and to see what 
has been accomplished in this cen- 
tury of work. 

Burma is very different from what 
it was when Judson first set out to 
conve:t its people from their ancient 
faith and _ practises. Buddhism, 
Hinduism and Mohammedanism still 
exist, and hold the masses of the 
people in their superstitions, but 
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their hold has been loosened, and 
they are undergoing more change 
than would have seemed possible. 
Recently a convention met attended 
by 83 missionaries and 2,000 dele- 


gates, representing some 64,000 
communicants, 728 schools, 1,142 
teachers and 24,656 scholars. ‘This is 


some of the harvest from Judson’s 
sowing. ‘There are also a large num- 
ber of Christian hospitals and dispen- 
saries, printing presses and book de- 
pots that disseminate Christianity. 
Some of the villages and a few dis- 
tricts are practically wholly Christian. 
The total number of Christians 
(church members) in Burma 
now over 80,000 and _ with the 
Christward movements among the 
I\arens and others it is hoped that 
the present century will see the con- 
version of the people to Christ. 


AGITATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


activity of the native agitators 

who are stirring up the people to 
demand release from their dependence 
upon the United States is proving a 
hindrance to the work of the Amerti- 
can missionaries in the Islands. A 
missionary writes that “Shrewd and 
underhanded insinuations are used 
by these profest patriots to make 
the name and presence of all Amert- 
cans more and more odious to the na- 
tive population.” The men who frep- 
resent the independent Filipino Catho- 
lic Church, popularly known as the 
‘“Aglipay movement,” are particularly 
industrious in fomenting these  sus- 
picions. ‘They are attempting to pro- 


selytize among Protestants, and some 
at least of them do not hesitate to tell 
the Protestants that if they will join 
the independent church they need not 
be so careful about their conduct as 
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they are obliged to be under the super- 
vision of missionaries. ‘The lives of 
some of these independent priests 
themselves fully attest their claim that 
there are no high moral standards for 
membership in their church. 

lor this reason many missionaries 
urge the American (sovernment to 
make a clear statement of their plans, 
for until the independence question is 
settled cne way or the other, it is 
feared that missionary enterprise in 
the Philippines will have to make 
headway against great opposition from 
patriots as well as from priests. 

The message of President Wilson 
on the subject of the Philippines de- 
notes a friendly policy and ultimate in- 
dependence, but gives no promise as 
to when freedom will be granted. The 
Filipinos are to have a majority of 
members on the Governing Commis- 
sion, and this power will test their 
abilities in self-government. 


ARE THE BRAHMANS ALSO AWAK- 
ENING 


HE Brahmans of India seem to 

have had an awakening from the 
sleep of centuries. A convention of 
Brahman priests has been held at 
Amritsar, the second largest city of 
the Punjab, attended by a thousand 
delegates. This convention adopted 
a remarkable set of resolutions, “some 
of which laid violent hands upon 
venerable Brahman customs and su- 
perstitions accepted by some 217,000,- 
000 human beings.” One of these 
resolutions expresses the opinion that 
the brahmans ought to work for a 
living and not subsist upon charity. 
Another enjoined upon all Brahmans 
as their first duty to get an educa- 
tion. A third advocated that Brah- 
mans should disregard the present- 
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day sub-castes among themselves and 
intermarry among themselves with 
due regard for consanguinity. <A 
fourth urged all Brahmans to put an 
end to unnecessary and wasteful mar- 
riage and funeral ceremonies.  Per- 
haps the most radical resolution was 
the injunction upon all Brahmans to 
support Brahman widows and care 
for the orphan and poor Brahman 
children. The president of the con- 
vention is reported as urging upon 
all that they maintain a high moral 
character and purity of mind, and be 
truthful and honest in all their deal- 
ings. his convention and its conclu- 
sions may well be regarded as one of 
the by-products of Christianity in 
India. 


NEW CLERICAL LAW IN 
MADAGASCAR 


INCE the seizure of Madagascar 

by the French Protestants, Chris- 
tians have been greatly hampered, and 
especially since Governor-General 
Augagneur promulgated his own 
autocratic decrees in 1906, the mis- 
sionaries have been working under 
most discouraging disabilities. So 
precarious has been the position that 
churches have been closed on the 
most frivdlous pretexts, and Chris- 
tians have been thrown into prison 
for holding services of worship in 


private houses. Now, however, a 
brighter day has dawned, for on 


March 11, 1913, the new clerical law 
was signed by the French President 
and the colonial ‘minister. Its provi- 
sions are liberal beyond all expecta- 
tions and have been hailed with 
intense satisfaction. The government 


has not by any means relinquished its 
hold on church affairs but the days 
ol suppression and oppression seem 
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So 


to have passed. 
petition 


A congregation must 
the Governor-General for 
permission to erect a church. ‘The 
State reserves to itself the right of 
compelling the congregations to main- 
tain the churches in reasonable up- 
keep, and, under certain specified con- 
ditions, a church may be closed by 
order of the Governor-General. Meet- 
ings other than of a religious nature 
are forbidden in churches, and it is 
forbidden to set up “Iaith emblems,” 
such as the cross, on public monu- 
ments or buildings, tho their use is 
allowable on churches and in_ burial 
places. 


RUSSIANS AGAINST BAPTISTS 


APTISTS in Russia are said to be 
Winning altogether too many 
converts to please the Greek Church. 
The have, consequently, 
stirred up the government to pre- 
vent their propaganda, on the ground 
that Baptists are too democratic, and 
refuse to take the military oath. 
Rev. William Ietler, the Baptist 
evangelist and pastor in St. Peters- 
burg, was put under bond of 5,000 
rubles to a Russian court in Mos- 
cow to answer for public l’rotestant 
preaching, but he recently received 
the pleasing tidings that, with three 
other Baptist preachers, he had been 
included in an amnesty proclama- 
tion which extended the mercy olf 
the Czar to “many criminals.” The 
Moscow court also issued an. order 
that Mr. Ietler should no longer be 
subject to police surveillance. Kus- 
sian priests have filed a protest in 
Moscow against the release of Llas- 
tor Tetler and are trying to have 
his case reopened. This effort of 
the hierarchy will probably be futile, 
but it is another sign of the hatred 
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of the Russian Church against evan- 
gelical Christianity. 


STUDENT CONVERSION IN CHINA 


HiF interest awakened in March 

and April in the Mott and Eddy 
meetings in China has shown en- 
couraging signs of permanency. The 
reports of the follow-up committee 
showed on May 31st large numbers 
of the inquirers enrolled in Bible 
classes and many already uniting 
with Christian churches. Of those 
who signed cards in Hongkong 
some 42 have been baptized and two 
Bible study courses have been held. 
One of the most encouraging re- 
sults was seen in the new life and 
activity of the Christian students 
and the College Y. M. C. A. 

In Canton of the 823 men who 
signed cards over half have been 
followed up and go have either been 
baptized or are preparing for bap- 
tism. The Bible Study Classes enrol 
332 men who are showing more or 
less definite interest. Some of these 
did not sign cards during Dr. Mott’s 
meetings. Personal workers are be- 
ing trained to follow up the in- 
quirers. | 

In Tsinanfu meetings the number 
of signed cards was 725 and 278 
of these are enrolled in Bible classes 
to study the Gospel by Mark. It is 
hoped that a Y. M. C. A. will grow out 
of the work. This is especially en- 
couraging since there was previously 
no bible study work in Tsinanfu. 
The so-called Independent Chinese 
Church here has received a gift of 
over 3 acres of land for their build- 


ing from the government. 


In Tientsin the student work has 
been particularly promising and ripe. 


Of 545 inquirers 92 per cent. (497) 


have been followed up and 8o per 
cent. (434) are in 54 Bible classes in 
government schools, associations and 
churches. Those already baptized 
or in preparation for baptism number 
157 and more are coming. The stu- 
dents in the Bible classes come from 
18 different schools and every one 
of the higher-grade government 
schools has now a Bible class. 

Peking, the capital, is a difficult 
city to work in on account of its size, 
lack of sufficient workers, and the 
distractions found there. Of 738 
inquirers 331 enrolled in_ Bible 
classes. In May the attendance in- 
creased to 407, including 22 officials, 
43 soldiers and 14 business men. 
New Bible classes have been formed 
in nearly every important school in 
the city, whereas before the meet- 
ings there was only one. The work 
of the Christian associations is being 
brought prominently before the whole 
city. Normal classes for Bible 
teachers have been formed and the 
work has been well organized. 

In Paoting-fu nearly all of the 293 
who signed the cards have _ been 
looked up and 233 of them have 
joined classes—14 of which are in 
government schools. Missionaries 
and Chinese Christians urge the im- 
mediate formation of a Y. M. C. A. 
to carry on the student work and a 
committee of management has been 
formed with the Postal Inspector as 
chairman. 

Another center visited was Wu- 
chang, where 235 signed cards as 1n- 
quirers and practically all have been 
visited. Those enrolled in Buble 
study number 158 and there are 30 
candidates for baptism. The recent 
revolution has somewhat interfered 
with organized work since the gov- 
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ernment closed the student hostels 
and prohibited large meetings. 


No regular series of meetings were 


held in Hankow, but two addresses 
were given by Dr. Mott and Mr. 
Eddy and as a result 97 men signed 
cards. Of these 50 attend regular 
Bible classes and some have applied 
for baptism. 

In Nanking where there were 428 
inquirers there are 168 in Bible 
classes at the. Y¥. M. C. A. each 
Sunday. Shanghai meetings resulted 
in OI inquirers who netted 424 for 
sible study and up to June Ist, 31 
baptized converts and 49 other pro- 
bationers. 

Fuchau had some remarkable meet- 
ings with 1,530 men enrolled as in- 
quirers. Of these over one-third 
(562) have joined Buble classes, 
55 have been baptized and 134 others 
are now probationers. 

In twelve of the fourteen cities 
visited 720 men have already been 
baptized and many more are enrolled 
as probationers. In these eleven 
cities 3,183 have already been en- 
rolled in Bible study groups. 

These results, so far as mere 
statistics can show them, are signifi- 
cant. Faithful follow-up work has 
borne good fruit, for which any city 
might be thankful. Some of the 
influential Christian leaders of the 
political, educational and_ religious 
life in China have no doubt been 
“born again” in this campaign. Who 
can estimate the fruitage from the 
seed thus planted? 


CHINESE STUDENT VOLUNTEERS 


NE of the most important and 
encouraging branches of mission- 
ary work is that for students, since it 
means the training of future edu- 
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cated Christian leaders. In China 
great progress has been made among 
these young men, enrolling inquirers 
and converts, forming Bible classes 
and organizing a Student Volunteer 
Movement for the ministry. This 
organization recently received 
many recruits, and has adopted the 
following simple basis: 

“It is my purpose through the 
Lord to become a minister.” 

Before any student is allowed to 
sign the declaration and be enrolled 
as a member of the movement, he 
must have reached the age of 18 
years; have attained at least the 
middle grade in scholarship; and 
have the approval of the principal 
of the school or of some ordained 
minister, who is a confidential ad- 
viser. A form of organization for 
local bands has been started, and the 
management of the movement is en- 
trusted to an executive committee, 
appointed annually by the National 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
of China. This movement is great 
with possibilities. 


EDUCATIONAL CHANGES _IN 
CHINA 


RECENT action of officials in 
China will have a decided eifect 

on the missionary schools and col- 
leges of the Republic. The educa- 
tional bureau has reduced ail schools 
to two classifications: (1) Public 
schools, established by the govern- 
ment and supported by public funds, 
and (2) private schools, established 
by private individuals or groups and 
supported by benevolent donations. 
The latter group, of course, includes 
the missionary schools, which will 
thus have the prestige of govern- 
ment registration. The curriculum 
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and hours for primary and gram- 
mar schools are prescribed by gov- 
ernment edict, but any of these 
schools may teach additional | sub- 
jects outside of the hours of their 
scheduled sessions. In the province 
of Kwangtung, where the dean of 
Canton College is Commissioner of 
Education, an odd regulation pro- 
vides that no school shall give in- 
struction in the classics of Confucius 
within prescribed school hours. [hus 
the study which, under the ancient 
regime, was the staple of all edu- 
cation for China, is, by the modern 
reformers, eliminated entirely from 
the studies of Chinese youth. The 
Peking government requires that 
“morals” shall be taught in every 
school, and in Kwangtung province 
the statement, ““We use the Bible as 
our text,’ is taken to be one way of 
meeting this requirement. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS IN 
GERMANY 


EPORTS of wholesale defections 
from the Church in Germany have 
been appearing recently and show that 
all the losses in Europe have not been 
from the Roman churches. During 
the first four months of this year, 
40,000 persons have left the State 
Protestant Church and it is estimated 
that in 1913 about 200,000 persons 
will secede in the area served by. the 
Berlin Synods. The question of com- 
pulsory church support is at the root 
of much of the movement. The law 
says that a citizen is bound to belong 
to some faith. If nominally a Prot- 
estant, the forces of the State compel 
him to supportsthe Protestant State 
Church; if nominally a Catholic, the 
same compulsion is used for the bene- 
fit of the Church of Rome. ‘lwenty 
per cent. of one’s income tax is col- 
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lected, and if a man hesitates to pay, 
the State sends its. bailiff and sells 
a man’s goods until the demands are 
satisfied. ‘These sales are of frequent 
occurrence. [ormal withdrawal from 
the Church is the only remedy. 

The movement, as far as it has 
gone, has begun to be felt by the tax- 
ing officials. [ast year there was a 
deficit and a loan of £250,000 had to 
be raised. ‘These loans, however, can 
not go on indefinitely, and the only 
chance the Church has to recoup itself 
financially is to raise the percentage 
of income tax from 20 to 25 per cent. 
But what will be the result? The 
secessions, which are now moderate 
In number, will be enormously in- 
creased, and either the State will have 
to come to the aid of the Church with 
a substantial grant-in-aid, or the State 
connection will receive its death blow. 


YOUNG WOMEN WANTED FOR 
FOREIGN WORK 


World's Young Women’s 

@hristian Association has issued 
“an appeal for Christian Social Ser- 
vice’ in an outline of the work which 
is being carried on under its auspices 
among young women in non-Chris- 
tian lands, and for which more 
workers are urgently needed. [he 
secretaries sent out under this com- 
mittee by the Foreign Department o! 
the National Board of Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Associations in tlic 
United States are at work in India, 
China, Japan and South America. 
There are 27 such secretaries, eiglt 
of whom have gone out during thie 
past year. One of the developments 
in China is the sending of a trained 
eymnasium teacher as national direc- 
tor of physical education. She has 
over 80 young women in gymnasium 
classes in Shanghai. 
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MASQUERADERS AT A ROMAN CATHOLIC FESTIVAL IN GUATEMALA 


GUATEMALA CONDITIONS 


bY REV. EDWARD M, HAY MAKER, WARRENSBURG, MO, 


Americans assume 
that Guatemala or any 
other Latin American 
nation can~ change 
quickly from the most 
absolute despotism to 
the successful operation of an up-to- 
date republic. The United States did 
hot reach this point of civilization 
suddenly and Europe has been over 


lliree centuries in process of trans- 


lormation. It behooves us to lay 
aside supercilious criticism of the 
governments of latin America and 
to look frankly and sympathetically 
at their difficulties. 

lhe disastrous character of the 
piiestly rule that has produced general 


upheavals in Europe has brought about 
the same results in the New World. 
It was this abuse of priestly prerog- 


ative that made Italy under Victor 


manuel and Garibaldi overthrow 
papal domination; that set l‘rance ten 
years ago to fighting her own state 
church ; that made Canalejas and antt- 
Romanism possible even in Spain; 
that impelled the many 
countries of the world to banish, with 
disgust, their monastic orders and 
close many of their convents. This 
priestly rule must always produce 
finally a situation where life becomes 
intolerable and the worm turns. 

In Guatemala a little group of en- 
lightened leaders, seeing their country 
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moribund, easily enlisted the suffering 
Roman Catholics as a Liberal Party 
against their own Church, and suc- 
ceeded in ousting the Italian hier- 
archy, banishing religious associations, 
separating Church and State, and 
making all Church property national 
instead of ecclesiastical. Thereupon 
they found themselves confronted 
with the Herculean labor of govern- 
ing a nation. Many Liberals had 
read and studied, but perforce were 
without experience in handling gov- 
ernmental machinery. JRepublican- 
ism appealed to them as theoretically 
beautiful and at the same time as the 
strongest counteragent to Rome. 

In practise there was one great 
difficulty. This little group of leaders 
had to deal with a public utterly un- 
prepared for liberty, a people whose 
moral, social and civic ideals had 
been molded by the priest and his 
system. From this public they must 
draw their working and controlling 
force for schools, customs, telegraph, 
taxes, municipalities and courts, not 
to mention a reliable army and a con- 
stabulary. This impossible thing the 
Liberals have accomplished and have 
not only held their own, but are 
gradually growing stronger. 

The practical sense of the Liberal 
presidents has led them to adopt the 
only possible policy in the case, name- 
ly: While maintaining the outward 
form and ideals of a republic, to gov- 
efn with a strong hand. Meanwhile 
they educate the people in the prin- 
ciples of liberty and self-government 
and multiply the popular privileges 
as fast as the people can safely use 
them. This is keeping the razor out 
of the youngster’s hands until he has 
sense and beard enough to use it. 

This policy necessitates acts and 


measures on the part of the govern- 
ment, that seem arbitrary or cruel to 
an enlightened American. But a 
Guatemalan executive is not primarily 
engaged in adjusting himself to alien 
criticism, but in struggling upward 
with his country to a higher degree of 
enlightenment, while he heroically 
seeks to save it from returning to a 
despotism far more thoroughgoing 
than could be indicated by even the 
most arbitrary measures of his own. 
He is necessarily surrounded by ene- 
mies and dangers—the Church party, 
ambitious colleagues, vengeful rela- 
tives of prisoners, factional idols, any 
of whom may promote an attempt upon 
his life. Then there is the evil politi- 
cal effect of the slurs and ridicule of 
many an influential foreigner, resident 
or tourist, who has either never taken 
the trouble or never had the oppor- 
tunity to look into the conditions. 
Surely if there is anybody who oug"it 
to have the hearty sympathy and un- 
stinted encouragement of every pat- 
riotic American and especially of everv 
Protestant Christian it is a Guate- 
malan executive. 

The religious beliefs of the Liberals 
in Guatemala have undergone violent 
yet quite natural transformations. 
Tho often nominal Romanists, they 
look upon the Church as merely the 
conventional way to be named, mar- 
ried and buried. As most of these men 
are too intelligent to be duped by 
empty forms or blinded to evil conse- 
quences of sham, it is only a step to the 
conclusion that all religion is false. 
Casting about for something to which 
they may cling and for a weapon with 
which to fight Rome, they found in 
the Positivism of Auguste Comte 
what appealed to them. They natur- 
ally allied themselves with that branch 
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of his followers who accept his phi- 
losophy but reject his polity and 
religion. 

But Positivism while furnishing a 
weapon has not proved satisfying. 
Its moral results have been disas- 
trous. Then too the _ philosophical 
type of Comte’s following has the 
sereat disadvantage of having no ele- 
ment that is both beneficial and 
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At the same time the Conservative 
element is becoming rapidly dere- 
ligionized. The Friars have been 
banished, and the native priests are 
dying off between four and five times 
as fast as they are being ordained. A 
resident priest now is unknown out- 
side of the principal towns, and visits 
the\smaller towns only once in several 
months. Outside of this the religious 
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adapted to the common people. [lence 
aiter trying out Comte, many of the 
Liberals are seeking a belief “that 
hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God.” Spiritualism entered 
the field Christians neglected, and has 
hal a phenomenal growth, but as 
its adherents begin to understand its 
character, many are falling away. 
To-day we find a decided leaning of 
both Positivists and Spiritualists to- 
ward Protestantism and our Chris- 
tian duty is as clear as day. 


life is confined to the repetition ot a 
few prayers, the burning of a tallow 
dip before a wooden image or cheap 
print in the house, and an occasional 
trip to a larger town to attend mass. 
Even these forms are kept up by a 
diminishing minority. [anaticism has 
lost its teeth. 

Thirty years ago, Protestantism 
began with nothing, not even a Bible. 
There are now 52 Protestant centers 
in Guatemala under several societies, 
varying in number from 12 to 300, and 
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the traveler may find a Bible in any 
house. It is easier to gather a congre- 
gation of 30 than it is to secure a 
proper man to look after them. Four 
self-organized congregations are clam- 
oring for the services of a native 
pastor, who already serves six congre- 
gations, preaching all week. 

All the currents are setting toward 
Protestantism. 

Why do the Liberals favor this 
form of religion? One of the sever- 
est blows against priestly prerogative 
was the law guaranteeing liberty of 
conscience and freedom of worship. 
It was to make this law practical that 
the great Liberal leader J. Rufino 
Barrios took a personal interest in 
establishing, and his successors in 
safeguarding the Protestant Missions 
in Guatemala. After 30 years of 
Protestant object lessons, the Liberal 
sympathy is becoming more cordial 
and less calculating as it becomes 
more obvious that Protestantism 1s 
not merely anti-Romanism, but is a 
mighty positive force making for 
morality, industry, good citizenship 
and intellectual progress. There is a 
srowing conviction that the simple 
primitive principles of Christianity 
are precisely what are needed to sup- 
ply the missing moral factor for the 
solution of the great national prob- 
lems. 

In no line is the need of this moral 
force more evident than in that of 
public. instruction. President Estrada 
Cabrera has high ambitions for the 
education of his people. Huis fine 
school buildings all over the land; his 
attempt to establish efficient schools 
with free books, charts, and scientific 
equipment; public institutions to train 
the people in the best practise on 
vital topics ; and the great annual edu- 
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cational festival that to a pageant- 
trained people tends to put education 
in the front rank of public necessities, 
these all show what President Cabrera 
considers most important. 

But ambition is insufficient. The 
President must work through an 
army of employees, who should be 
intelligent and moral. The moral 
factor is the weak point. Positivism 
does not tend to produce dependable 
people, and it is coming more and 
more into the light that character 
spring from a definite moral and 
spiritual conviction. 

The Presbyterian mission in Guate- 
mala has now a girls’ school equipped 
to produce teachers of the right kind. 
Some of them will doubtless find 
employment in the government 
schools, not because they are Protest- 
ants, but because they can be relied 
on. A Honduras official last year 
offered to employ all the teachers the 
Friend’s Society girls’ school in Chi- 
quimula could furnish. 

It is very regrettable that the Prot- 
estant missionaries are as yet unable 
to take advantage of this most strat- 
egic educational opening by establish- 
ing a thoroughly equipped boys 
school. It is difficult to suppress envy 
when we see great benefactors of 
humanity seeking some unpreempted 
spot in which to found a great educa- 
tional institution among the more 
than 500 splendid colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States. In Guate- 
mala there is now one of the finest 
opportunities ever known for the up- 
lift of a nation. Like Diogenes with 
his lantern, we are looking for a man, 
—the man for this call, a strategist, a 
cosmopolite capable of a vision of 
world life, who understands historical 
perspective and can look into the 
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years and see his Guatemala college 
or university unfolding into the glo- 
rious flower and fruit of a ransomed 
nation—yes six nations, cooperating 
with Christendom in a world’s re- 
demption. 

The Gospel is for all. Yet human- 
ly speaking the conversion of Saul of 
Tarsus was economically more impor- 
tant than that of some incompetent 
tent maker working beside him. ‘The 


to and independent of European in- 
fluence. 

The Mayas, a very ancient people, 
still inhabit northern Guatemala and 
southern Yucatan. Their wonderful 
ruins in the Copan.and Motagua val- 
leys show a social organization so com- 
plete and a development so extraordi- 
nary that the beholder is awed by 
their extent and grandeur. An anti- 
quarian of international repute recent- 


A FASHIONABLE STREET IN GUATEMALA CITY 


same is true of nations. What 1s 
Guatemala character worth? 

In her 63,000 square miles (New 
York State has only 49,000) Guate- 
mala has a million and a half of 
people, whose blood, counting that in 
Ladino veins, is about 85 per cent. ab- 
original, of the industrial type of 
Indian. The pure blood aborigines 
even yet have many industries and 
arts of their own that are far from 
primitive, and which are all the more 
valuable because developed previous 


ly made the statement that the Maya 
civilization was fully equal if not 
superior to that of ancient Egypt. 
American antiquarians say that the 
building of the Maya city of Quiri- 


gua was contemporaneous with the 


fall of the western Roman Empire. 


The Germans date it back 5,000 years. 


But the fact that concerns us here 
is that the descendants of these people 
and of their allies and conquerors 


are with us yet, with their monu- 


ments, their pride, and the traditions 
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of their mighty deeds, from all of 
which are born the visions, instincts 


and hopes that urge them on to a. 


more illustrious greatness that may 
yet be theirs. Why have they not 


attained it in four centuries of Chris- 


tianity? The Iberian conquest re- 
ceives the credit of civilizing and 
Christianizing the Latin American 
world. What it did was to destroy 
a very valuable indigenous civiliza- 
tion, suggestive in its originality and 
remarkable in its possibilities; break 
the spirit of initiative of the people; 
destroy their valuable records because 
they were not Catholics; malign their 
civilization to the world; and reduce 
the population to a condition of ser- 
vitude and stagnation. It was in the 
16th century that northern Europe, 
enlightened by the philosophy and 
science of pagan Greece threw off 
Xomanism with its priestly tyranny, 
its ecclesiastical graft, its crass super- 
stition, and its unspeakable 1mmoral- 
ity, as utterly unfit for human tolera- 
tion. In that same epoch, that same 
tvpe of nominal Christianity, in its 
worst form, was imposed upon the 
aborigines of Latin America. Could 
such a system Christianize anything? 
Their \own writers, Las Casas and 
Edward\ Gage, moved by sentiments 
of ordinary humanity, in spite of 
their religion, denounced the abuses 
they saw in paragraphs of fire that 
read like lost portions of the Inferno. 
The simple fact is that Guatemala 
was decivilized, and has never yet 
been Christianized. The Liberal rev- 
olution was the first great move- 
ment toward the light. 

Reverting to the Guatemala char- 
acter as seen in the aborigines, a 
careful analysis reveals the following 
valuable traits 
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Industry, when their labor and 
interest is protected; great respect 
for lawful authority; fidelity in fami- 


ly relations; respect for parents; per- 


severance in seeking facts; a marked 
conservatism ; a strong spirit of sacri- 
hce for conscience sake; patience and 
endurance; ability to hold out under 
difficulties, like the Jews; natural 
taste for the fine arts; industrial and 
literary ingenuity; profound convic- 
tion; etc., etc. What soil for the Gos- 
pel! Many of these characteristics 
of the Indian appear only to him who 
wins their confidence. The Indian 
leads a dual life, one for his con- 
querors, the other for his own people. 
Their objectionable features will be 
found to be almost wholly due, not 
to their innate character, but to their 
vicious environment. The Indian 
characteristics have taken up more of 
our space than the Spanish, because 
they constitute the determining factor 
in the temperament of the people, 
and will ultimately control the type 
and even the fate of the nation. ‘The 
Spanish factor has many most excel- 
lent qualities that need only the 
vitalizing power of Christianity to 
bring them out. In a word, the char- 
acter lines of the Guatemalteco 
are of the very best, but their moral 
environment has been the very worst. 

The work of the Guatemala Mis- 
sions should not be misconceived. It 
is not that of establishing a group 
of struggling Protestant churches. 
It is taking. advantage of a matchless 
opportunity for the uplift of a Re- 
public by an all-around cooperation 
with the native reformers. It is 
siving to a land four-sevenths as 
large as Italy the moral and spiritual 
factor that can fill it with happy 
people and make it greater than the 
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Roman Empire—a joy to itself and 
an angel of light to the world. 

“Ah, but we can’t hope for much 
from people living in those climates. 
They need the sting of winter in 
their blood to become a great people.” 
Let us see. 

gypt, the “cradle of civilization” 
fanned itself and flourished by the 
warm Nile and Sahara’s sands. The 
ancient. enlightenment and organiza- 
tion of Babylon and Nineveh grew 
in warm southern valleys amid the 
hot breath of the Asian deserts. The 
[lindus wrote Vedas, hewed out 
temples and built palaces where the 
heated atmosphere dances on _ the 
burning dust of Hindustan. The 
frost and snow left the races of 
northern Europe submerged, while 
all around the mild and sunny shore 
of the Mediterranean Phoenicia 
traded, Rome ruled, Greece reasoned, 
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WHAT. I SAW IN CHINA Sr2 


built and sang, and Israel blest 
a world with the monotheistic reli- 
gion, a Bible and a _ Redeemer. 
Among the aborigines of the New 
World the colder climates produced 
nothing better than the quarrelsome 
Algonquin and the bellicose Arau- 
canian, while the hot countries gave 
the Aztec, the Maya, the Chibcha and 
the Inca. Vanity leads us to connect 
zero weather with progress, but as a 
matter of historical verity, up until 
the time of the Reformation, indige- 
nous civilization seldom wore skates. 
This suggests that the chief reason 
why Southern Europe and Central 
America are not to-day in the very 
vanguard of progress is not the 
thermometer but the miter. Their 
light has been smothered. It is our 
mission to bring to them the light 
and liberty of the 
Gospel of Christ. 


unadulterated 


WHAT I SAW IN CHINA 


BY STANLEY A, HUNTER, NEW YORK 
Late of the Arthur Ewing Christian College, Allahabad, India 


the summer of 1912, I 
stopt at Singapore, and 
attended a meeting in 
the .Frincep Street 
Church of the English 
’resbyterian Mission. The room was 
‘illed with about 300 Chinese, most 
of whom were young; all clean, man- 
ly and alert. Many were in foreign 
clothes. Not a cue was to be seen. 
lhey had come to hear an address in 
I‘nglish on the Chinese Revolution, 
which had been financed so largely by 
their own millionaires and merchants 


in the Straits Settlements. Presiding 
over the meeting was a Mr. Song 
Ong Siang, a refined gentleman, who, 
as a youth, had won a_ thousand- 
pound scholarship from the govern- 
ment and had thus received a splen- 
did education in Cambridge Univer- 
sity and the Inner Temple. He was 
a leader in the Chinese community 
and he never refused to preach in the 
church in an emergency, altho he was 
a lawyer by profession. - As we went 
out my attention was called to a 
memorial stone over the door. It was 
to his father and the inscription read: 
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1830—1I900 

Loving 

Memory of 
SONG Hoor WKIAM 


Pupil of 


James Legge, LL.D. 


When Baptized in 18406 
There were in all China Six 
Protestant Communicants. 
When he Died (the Year of the 
Great Martyrdom) 

There were over 80,000 


LThat seemed almost impossible. 
When this father of the chairman of 
our meeting was baptized there were 
only 6 Protestant communicants; to- 
day, according to the China Mission 
Year-Book of 1912, there are 324,890 
Protestant Christians, to say nothing 
of the Catholics, who claim one con- 
vert out of every 299 inhabitants. 


This one incident was only an 


introduction of great changes soon to 
be seen in China. Opium cultivation 
forbidden, foot-binding prohibited, 
regard for the foreigner stipulated, 
jury trial introduced, superstitions 
shattered, and a hundred other re- 
forms instituted, were heard of almost 
every day. 

Fifty miles north of Peking we 
visited the Great 1,500-mile Wall of 
China. That wall stood for the old 
ideal of exclusion; our railroad train 
represented the new ideal of com- 
munication. When particular 


railroad is finished it will not take all 
the thirteen days that are now re- 
quired to travel from Peking to the 
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cities. When that wall 
was being built 2,100 years ago all 
that China desired from _ outside 
nations was to be left alone. Her 
“Flowery Middle Kingdom” was the 
middle of the earth and there was 
nothing to be gained from foreigners. 
It must have taken a virile nation 
to construct that great fortification 
which stretches for 1,500 miles across 
the mountain heights, difficult of 
access, and broad plains. ‘The virility 
of the race that built it is still there; 
and now the same energy that was 
once being turned to cut off com- 
munication with the world is being 
utilized for increased traffic. Shall 
Christianity build great’ wall 
around its blessings and. isolate itself, 
or shall it keep step with modern prog- 
ress in the interchange, sharing its 
best? lhe whole history of our faith 
has been one of unselfish giving. 
Shall we exchange goods and not 
ideas? On the steamer which brought 
me home was a consignment of 
$2,000,000 worth of silk and tons of 
Chinese lilies. What shall be the 
cargo going westward? Hospital 
appliances and printing presses or 
only guns and cigarets? Wherever 
one goes in China the advertisements 
of American cigaret companies stare 
one in the face. Their agents have 
penetrated almost as far into the 
interior as have the Standard Oil 
representatives, and Rev. Henry W. 
Luce, observing these two organiza- 
tions and the missionary enterprise, 


said “they are all in China engaged on 


the errand of light, but light of what 
a different character !” 
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GREGORIAN CHURCH SCHOOL AT DZAK, ARMENIA 


THE GOSPEL WITH A STEREOPTICON IN TURKEY 


BY REO HENRY H. RIGGS, HARPUT, TURKEY 


REACHING with the 
aid of a stereopticon is 
a practically untried 
method in this region, 
and it proves an ex- 
ceedingly interesting 
and promising experiment. ‘The fol- 
lowing notes taken during the past 
tew months are records of actual 
events as they took place. They will 
give a first-hand impression of this 
kind of missionary work. - 

Arabkir, November 18th. This even- 


ing the church was packed with 700 

people. It was a motley crowd which 
: showed the oriental aptitude for 
laughing at the wrong time. When I 
showed the truly tragic picture of 
Judas going out into the night to 
betray his Master, an audible titter 
went over the room. It is hard to 


make the real meaning of it all im-_ 


pressive. People paid fairly good 
attention, but I have much to learn 
before I can make this work effective. 

Dzak, November 21st. As there 1s 
no Protestant church here I did not 
think I would have an opportunity to 
use the lantern, but the trustees of 
the Gregorian Armenian church were 
persuaded to invite me to use their 
fine church, outside the village, on 
condition that the curtain be drawn 
before the altar. As that was where 
I wanted to hang my screen I was 
quite willing, and obliged them with 
two curtains. There had been no 
time to give notice beforehand, but 
word was passed from roof to roof 
and from door to door that there was 
something new in the “Zham,’ so 
that when the gong sounded the 
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people began streaming out to the 
church. By the time we were well 
started there was “no one left in the 
village but the lame and the blind,” 
so the people said, afterward. lhey 
are all Armenians, and were a friend- 
ly and appreciative audience. Who 
can tell how much of the truth spoken 
went home! 

Egin, December 7th. Shere were 


only 20 out to the Sunday morning 


service, but 250 saw the pictures of 
the Life of Christ this evening, in- 
cluding a score of Turks,—four of 
them drunk! They were remarkably 
orderly, and listened intently. Here, 
as in Aghun, I spoke in Turkish, tho 
only a small part of the audience 
were Turks. The Moslems are bitter 
and resentful at the turn which the 
Balkan war has taken. This, perhaps, 
accounts for so few coming, tho the 
lecture was well advertised. 

Haim, January ‘he Protest- 
ant church here seats 700 people. As 
the hour for beginning the lecture 
approached the hall gradually filled 
and out of the 500 people who 
entered, at least 400 came straight for 
the lantern to examine the strange 
apparatus. I stood guard, and had 
to watch every minute to prevent 
injury. One man started to handle 
the slides, another pinched the rubber 
tube from the generator, another re- 
moved the cap from the lens ‘and 


“poked in his finger to find out what 


was inside. We deal with them tact- 
fully, for they must be made friends 
and not enemies. One disgruntled 
visitor could disturb the whole lec- 
ture. I showed them everything, let 
them feel and smell the carbide, poke 
their fingers into the gas flame, and 
satisfy their curiosity in every prac- 
ticable way. 


When I asked them all to sit down 
and the lights were put out, there was 
remarkably good order. The first 
slide bears the legend in Armenian, 
‘Please keep silence,’ and the re- 
quest was heeded, as a fair proportion 
of those present were Protestants, 
who are accustomed to orderly ser- 
vices. Then the pictures were thrown 
on the screen, beginning with the 
Annunciation, and giving scenes con- 
nected with the birth, childhood, and 
early ministry of our Lord. 

It is the first time a magic lantern 
has been seen here; even ordinary 
pictures are rare, and each view had 
to be explained in detail. “Here is 
Jesus in a boat by the seashore” ;— 
but few of the audience ever saw the 
sea, much less a boat. All that must 
be pointed out, or the picture would 
mean nothing. 

At the end of an hour and a half 
the people were told that the other 
pictures would be shown Friday even- 
ing. To-morrow evening the entire 
lecture will be given in Turkish, and 
all were urged to bring their Turkish 
neighbors. 

As the people started to leave the 
church there was a scene of inde- 
scribable confusion at the door. Each 
person had kicked off his shoes as 
he entered the church, and now the 
problem was to find them; and to 
pick out the right two from the 1,000 
shoes strewn about the door is no 
easy matter, especially when it is 
dark, and 500 others are also on the 
hunt. Some had been provident 
enough ta put their shoes in the racks 
provided for the purpose, but most 
were too intent on getting a look at 
the lantern to think of that. After a 


while the hubbub subsided as_ the 
crowd melted away into the night, 
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and there remained only a weeping 
youngster who could not find his 
shoes. He was finally persuaded to 
so home with the only remaining 
pair, two tattered remnants that fitted 
him,—but were not his. There was 
also an indignant man who had only 
one shoe,—not even a remnant to 
cover his other foot. 

Has it paid? Did any impression 
of the story of love and power sur- 
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of a magic lantern; it is also their 
frst hearing of the story of Jesus. 
The officials were seated in properly 
honorable seats near the screen, and 
the house was filled up with a larger 
crowd than last night. 

As I spoke in Turkish to-night the 
Armenian boys made it hard to pre- 
serve order. The Turkish gentlemen 
also did not hesitate, at times, to 


exchange loud comments about. the 


READY FOR THE PICTURES, PROTESTANT CHLURCHL AT HAINI 


vive in the souls of those ignorant 
people? 

January toth. Last even- 
ing’s lecture was the talk of the town 
to-day. “Did you see the pictures?” 
“lL am going to-night.” “I have heard 
ihe preachers many times before, but 
never was I so moved as last night’’— 
such were the.comments heard in the 
market. 

The Turkish governor of the town 
Was especially invited to be present 
this evening, and with him came 
quite a group of other Moslems. For 
them this is not only the first sight 


pictures, and | had to wait repeatedly 
for silence. This time | did not begin 
with the Annunciation, for the Incar- 
nation is a great rock of offense to 
Moslems. The first picture showed 
John the Baptist preaching righteous- 
ness and repentence. Then his pre- 
diction of “One that Cometh after 
me’ was followed by pictures and 
descriptions of the miracles of love 
and mercy and power, and the won- 
derful preaching of the Man of 
Nazareth. ‘Ther the question of his 
neighbors, “Whence hath this man 
this wisdom and these mighty werks? 
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Is not this the carpenter’s son?’ was 
put to the audience. For answer, the 
lovely picture of the Annunciation 
was thrown on the screen and the 
story of the miraculous birth of the 
Son of God was told, while the Mos- 
lems present listened in respectful 
silence. 

The remainder of the story, child- 
hood, ministry, parables, persecution, 
death, resurrection and ascension 
seemed to be of absorbing interest to 
all. T’'wo hours passed, but still they 
listened. As the picture of the 
ascending Christ was before them, 
there was a closing message to those 
self-satisfied Moslems. “Friends, our 
Gospel and your Koran both tell us 
that this ‘Adorable Jesus’ will come 
again at the last day to be our judge. 
Is it not the duty of all of us to 
know and heed the demands accord- 
ing to which He will pass judg- 
ment | 

Again there was the hurly-burly at 
the door, but the governor and his 
suite lingered a few minutes. He 
said, “The pictures were very good, 
and what you said was quite right. 
This is no mere show, as I had sup- 
posed; it is a sermon, and a rebuke 
to the people. It will do good. 
Thank you very much.” 

Hain, January 11th. ‘This even- 
ing the church was packed. First 
came a great crowd of small boys, 
and it was hard to seat them and to 
quiet their chatter. But I confess the 
ereatest strain on my faith was when 
I saw enter, along with crowds of 
others, several of the worst young 
fellows in town,—uncontrollable row- 
dies, whose rakish headgear and 
truculent swagger did not promise a 
peaceful evening. It was a very dif- 
ferent sort of an audience from that 


| November 


of Wednesday night, and quiet and 
attention seemed a long way off. Be- 
fore darkening the room I told the 
small boys a couple of stories, and 
then explained to all that the rule was 
“no silence no pictures.” .When the 
first picture was thrown on_ the 
screen, there was a buzz of comment; 
another picture hkewise. 

“What is that black thing?” 

“He says it is a boat.” 

“See the people on the shore.”’ 

“The man in the boat is holding 
out his hand.” 

In spite of repeated appeals for 
silence, after a few more pictures the 
buzz threatened to rise to a roar, so 
I capped the lens and waited. Sur- 
prized by the darkness some _ stopt 
talking. “Silence!” the sharp word 
and the darkness did the business, 
and you could hear a pin drop as the 
next picture came on. but they soon 
forgot, and the treatment had to be 


repeated occasionally. Gradually 
they learned to listen instead of talk- 
ing. 


When the matchless parable of the 
Prodigal was reached, there was a 
buzz and a giggle at the pigs feeding 
around the despairing boy; but as his 
hopelessness and his new resolution 
were described, the people grew quiet. 
There was a hushed “Ah!” as the 
beautiful final scene came on. The 
father, in his rich robes, embracing 
the ragged outcast, and lifting stream- 
ing eyes to heaven in thanksgiving. 
The people-listened intently,—breath- 
lessly—as I told them the meaning of 
the parable: ‘Is there someone here 
to-night who has wasted his life far 
from his Father's house? Even 
you have come to the place where you 
are eating with the pigs, your Father 
is waiting for you,—waiting to wel- 
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come and receive you. Come home to 
Him! ‘There will be joy in the pres- 
ence of the angels over one sinner 
that repenteth.” There was a silence 
in the room that could be felt; what 
of those rowdies who swaggered in 
an hour ago? 

‘lhe remainder of the lecture was 
listened to very quietly, and the story 
of the last days*made a strong appeal. 
The picture of Christ before Pilate is 
a sermon in itself, and I asked the 
people to come Sunday morning to 
consider again  Pilate’s question, 
“What shall I do with Jesus?” 

We can not measure results, but 
any doubt I had before as to the 
value of the lantern in this country is 
gvone. In these three evenings at 
least a thousand people have heard 
the Gospel story who would not, in 
all probability, have entered the 
church had not the pictures brought 
them in. The pictures do carry home 
the feeling of reality as words can 
not. 

Dibneh, January 15th. Last even- 
ing I had a good audience, in spite 
of most unfavorable circumstances. 
The Protestant chapel is very small, 
so the Gregorian priest invited me to 
use his church. Of course there was 
no stove there, and it was bitterly 
cold. I do not see how any one 
could sit through the service on that 
thin straw matting over the cold 
stones. but about half of the 
audience had already sat there for 
two hours through New Year’s mass 
and a sermon by the priest ;—for it 
was Oriental New Year’s Day. To 
cap the climax of difficulty for the 
audience, yesterday came the worst 
blizzard of the season, and the boys 
and men had been shovelling roofs 
all day. Everybody had to tramp 
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through the drifts out to the church ; 
so that they were a wet, shivering 
crowd. Still, they were eager to see 
and hear, and apparently, as at Dzak, 
none stayed at home. What will not 
these people endure for a little variety 
in their dark, monotonous lives! ‘The 
priest was very appreciative, and so 
were the “princes” of the church. 

There was no such thing as a desk 
or table, so I set up the book-rack 
from which the priest reads, set my 
box on top of that, and the lantern on 
the box,—a rather high and top-heavy 
arrangement, but fortunately no acci- 
dent happened, except that the gas 
gave out just before the last picture 
was shown. | 

Farkin, February 7th. It is not all 
smooth sailing, even with a lantern! As 
the Protestant church here is too small, 
it was arranged to have the illustrated 
lecture on Sunday in the Gregorian 
church. The service was at noon, and 
nearly a thousand people were present. 
The second picture was on the screen, 
and I was trying to quiet that rest- 
less mass of people, when the Varta- 
bed (chief Armenian Prelate of the 
place), appeared, and crowding his 
way to the front, burst forth in a 
terrible storm of abusive language. 
At first I thought he was trying to 
quiet the people, so I tried to proceed, 
but he broke forth again, and ordered 
all windows opened. It was not until 
I approached near enough to note his 
breath that I realized what the 
trouble was. Reasoning with him 
was of no use, tho he had previously 
been consulted and approved the use 
of his church for that purpose. But 
unreasonable and drunk as he was, he 
was supreme authority there, so there 
was nothing for me to do but pack up 
my lantern and leave. 
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Pandemonium broke loose then, and 
before I got out of the church there 
was a rough-and-tumble around the 
Vartabed; some of the disappointed 
people wanted to beat him, but others 
came to his defense. For an hour 
there was uproar there, and_ all 
through the week the town has been 
agog over it. Everyone is down on 
the Vartabed, of course, and profuse 
in their apologies to me. But few 
realize what a mockery it is to have 
such a man at the head of that great 
church. One result has been a far 
larger attendance at the daily preach- 
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where else, and when I used the 
lantern our little chapel, which will 
hardly seat 300 people, was packed 
with nearly 500 men,—which nearly 
wrecked the building !—and how they 
listened ! 

A Moslem who was present drew a 
crowd afterward telling what he had 
seen, and one of the leading Begs of 
the place made inquiries as to whether 
I could show the pictures again for 
them. But the Moslems are all 
stirred up now over the renewal of 
hostilities in the Balkans, and the 
arrangements for a continuance of the 


ing services than I have had any-_ pictures were not completed. 


FOR ALL THY MISSIONARY SAINTS 


q For all thy saints who labor on we pray— 
Thy patient, toiling saints, who still are here 
Climbing and faltering up life’s rugged way— 
Forget them not, O Lord, to them be near! 


lor all thy saints in far-flung lines, who still 
Gallantly raise thy standard ’gainst the toe; 

? We plead—oh, show them perfectly thy will, 

ti! Give them the succors of thy hand to know. 


Help them, with lifted heads, to stem the tide 

B ii Of hostile forces menacing their lives, 
i Aid each true saint on fields of battle wide, 
As with the ranks of sin he sternly strives. 


ae These are thy saints, O God—as truly thine 
i As those that rest before the great White Llhrone. 
i May they at last in that same radiance shine, 

May they, like them, be numbered as thine own. 


. May they, when life’s long fight is fully oer, 
Join in that hallelujah chorus grand 
Amongst the victors, gathered on heaven's shore, 
Who, crowned and robed in white, triumphant stand. 


iH So, for thy saints who labor still, we pray, 

Thy fainting, faithful saints—O Friend Divine, 

Ri Let them be circled by thine arms to-day, 

: And soon, like those who rest, in glory shine! 
—ELIZABETH STRANG BAirD in The Pacific Baptist. 
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A TWICE-BORN “TURK’—PART II 
THE REMARKABLE REMINISCENCES OF A CONVERTED MOSLEM SHEREEF 


TRANSLATED BY ARTHUR T. UPSON, CAIRO, EGYPT 


Superintendent of the Nile Mission Press 


OUT OF WORK IN CAIRO 


OCTOR: Welcome, you 
find me expecting you, 


my son. Let us go to 
Dr. X. With regard 


to your son, how do you 
propose to fill up his 


time? 


Sheikh: My boy's natural inclina- 
tion 1s toward carpentering and he 
has often pulled the tools about. He 
was apprenticed to the setting otf 
type at a press in Beirut, but he did 
not persevere 
thought his 


with it because he 
grandfather's fortune 
would be his and there was no need 
to bother. I have not, however, re- 
ceived the inheritance. Perhaps he 
might learn in a printing press for 
the time being. The matter 
be as you think best. 

Doctor: 


shall 
This is our friend, the 
Woctor of Philosophy. 

(The usual Oriental salutations 
take place and the conversation con- 
tinues. ) 

Sheikh: As your time is valuable, | 
will summarize my remarks by saying 
that after scientific and practical test- 
ing of the various religions I have 
found the Way of Truth and Life. 
hut since Syria, as you know, is a 
land of religious fanaticism and of 
divisions I was not able to remain 
there, especially on 
connections. 


account of my 


Ph.D.: What was your profession 
In Syria? 


Sheikh: At times I gave general 
religious instructions, at times preach- 
ing and the issuing of Ietwas, and at 
other times teaching in the schools 
(including my own private school) ; 
at another time editing a magazine; 
but the greater part of my life | was 
expecting to inherit the wealth of my 


family, consequently the greatest part 


of my instruction was given gratis. 

Ph.D.: From whom is your family 
descended then? 

Sheikh: It is descended from Aly 
ibn Hamud . ibn Idris, who fled 
to Morocco from the battle with his 
nephew Husain ibn Aly ibn Hassan 
ibn Aly ibn Abu Talib, and who re- 
ceived the fealty of the Moslems in 
Morocco in A.H. 172. [There were 
descended from him twelve Xhalifas. 

After giving an account of the 
Moslem wars in Spain, the Sheikh 
turned to the Doctor and said: “It 
is getting late, we will meet again, but 
in the meantime will you grant me 
one request?” 

Doctor: Ask what you like, I will 
do my very best to help you. 

Sheikh: May God bless you. You 
know the condition of personal and 
religious liberty in the Ottoman Em- 
pire, even tho it professes to have 
constitutional principles. 

The reasons for this condition of 
things are: The numerous religious 
divisions; the great differences in 
habits and customs; the poverty of 
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the country; differences in the lan- 
gsuages; different elements of nation- 
ality; widespread ignorance; exces- 
sive love of self, found both among 
rulers and subjects. ‘These are dead- 
ly diseases which cut at its life, some- 
what similar to a number of warring 
principalities and savage tribes of 
days gone by. On the other hand, 
in accordance with natural evolution 
and “the survival of the fittest’ you 
find each of these elements contend- 
ing for the mastery and extending 
the borders of their own district 
with mutual envy and jealousy. ‘This 
is due to the oldest known eastern 
disease, namely, the love of leader- 
ship, which causes them always to be 
at war with one another. 

Look, for instance, at the provinces 
of Yemen, Baghdad, Macedonia, Ar- 
menia and others, through the mu- 
tual animosities of Turks and Arabs, 
and even dissensions in the new par- 
liament, the Mab’tithian. Now, if you 
apply the gage to past history and 
see what has happened to all nations 
similarly situated, you will know what 
to expect from the present condition 
of things. 

It 1s impossible for one holding my 
views and in my position to live 
among people who hold that blind 
fanaticism is the chief of religious 
virtues, quoting in support of it tra- 
ditions sound enough in their’ at- 
tribution, being traced directly to 
Mohammed himself, among them: 

‘Whosoever changeth his religion, 
kill him’; which explicitly states that 
if any one leaves the religion of Is- 
lam, his blood, his honor, his wealth, 
his everything are lawful booty. 
Therefore, I have come as an emi- 
erant to Egypt, and here I must re- 
main unless Syria is some day occu- 


pied, as Egypt has been, by the 
British. 

Doctor: Did you bring your family 
with your How many are they? 
And did you receive anything of 
your father’s inheritance? : 

Sheikh: I only brought my boy with 
me. He is 17 years old, but as for 
his mother, she promised me that she 
would come when I could provide a 
dwelling-place for her and _ have 
enough to support her. The only 
other member is, my daughter, and [ 
am in despair of her salvation, for 
she is married to a Moslem hus- 
band and has children. 

As for my father’s legacy, I have 
only received a very little, for when 
he found that I was straying from 
Islam toward Christianity he of- 
ficially registered certain documents 
to show that he had left his property 
to my three brothers, to be divided 
between them. At the time of his 
death | was absent at Beirut, and the 
keys to his private boxes were in the 
hands of his wife (not my mother). 
There was no ruler to watch the 
property, for the simple reason that 
the deceased himself was the ruler. 
When the boxes were finally opened 
we did not find any of the wealth or 
the belongings that had been in 
them. 

As my brother had robbed my 
father during his lifetime, I entered 
a claim against him in the religious 
court, but as bribery is always prev- 
alent I lost the case after I had 
spent upon it all my share of the 
furniture left in the house. 

I therefore came away and a 
friend loaned me sufficient money to 
bring me to Cairo. If you have work 
for me I shall be grateful, and if you 
have any work for my boy I beg you 
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to see about it as quickly as possible, 
as I have only enough money to keep 
us a few days. 

Ph.D.: As regards your boy, there 
is no difficulty, God willing, he will 
prosper all right. As for yourself, | 
would have been glad to have you 
here. But I can not, because there 
are many Mohammedans coming to 
my place; especially the Sheikhs, who 
would know you, for some of them 
come from Syria, and they would 
even know from your style of writing 
that you have been a Moslem Sheikh. 
This, no doubt, would expose you 
to great risk. 

Sheikh (laughing at this warning) : 
Your brotherly love is evident, but 
you do not know, my friend, that my 
desire is to be a real Christian in 
deed, not in name. Our Master said, 
“Tf any man will follow Me let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross 
and follow Me. For whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it; but who- 
soever will lose his life for my sake, 
the same shall find it.” 

As is well known, the seeker after 
truth, or rather after eternal life 
with the Beloved in the eternal habi- 
tations, cares not what may befall 
him. The light of faith given from 
God freely is reflected into all his 
trials and temptations, which become 
converted into grace, by means of 
which the believer increases in spiri- 
tual prosperity. I have experienced 
this myself. If my presence in your 
office would injure you materially or 
morally in the least, let me sacrifice 
mvself, for I would not like to in- 
jure you. 

Ph.D.: I will speak on the tele- 
phone to some friends, who may pos- 
sibly give you some employment as 
a teacher in one of the schools, and 
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I will ask them to hasten. Have you 
patience to teach primary lessons? 

Sheikh: Not only have I patience, 
but I have great delight in teaching 
simple children the elements of read- 
ing and writing, for I myself opened 
a private school in the town of Lata- 
kia to teach reading and writing, and 
also the four simple rules of arith- 
metic and religious instruction. Their 
progress in ten months brought me 
great gain, altho ten of them were 
taken in freely and the cost charged 
to God’s account. 

The school, however, had not been 
started two years when that appeared 
for which we would have given our 
own souls during 20 years, namely, 
the “Dustoor’ (Constitution). The 
Unionist Society made me director 
of the National School, to enlighten 
the teachers along with the pupils, 
that they might gradually leave re- 
ligion and take up the three prin- 
ciples of the Society of Union and 
Progress—liberty, equality and frater- 
nity. There the events happened 
which caused me to be arrested and 
sent to the military court at Con- 
stantinople. Kindly excuse me now. 


Sells His Books 


The Sheikh went out and said to 
his boy, “Come along, my son, we 
must go and sell all the books and 
things that I have inherited from 
your grandfather.” They went to 
the station and took possession of the 
cases and bags and the rest of their 
effects and went on to deposit their 
goods at the doctor’s, and then in- 
terviewed one of the Islamic libraries. 
The director sent a lad to open the 
boxes, and he found a large book, en- 
titled, “Holy Bible.” He immediate- 
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ly turned to the Sheikh and speaking 
in an ordinary way, as tho ft were a 
usual remark, said, “Is this the dirty 
Bible 

The Sheikh took it at once from 
him, looked at it earnestly, and said, 
“I see no dirt upon it; whence, then, 
should it be called ‘dirty’ ?” 

“Oh,” said the boy, “because it 1s 
full of lies about God and Haus 
apostles and prophets, upon whom be 
prayers and peace.” 

Sheikh: I am surprized at you. 
How can you attribute les to the 
book of which the Joran claims to 
be the preserver, effectually preserv- 
ing it from all alteration and cor- 
ruption? It says in Sura, “Now, ’ ad- 
dressing the people of the Scriptures, 
‘Believe in what has been sent down 
as a confirmation of that which is 
eiven you.” Then in the same Sura, 
“We have given Moses the book and 
have sent other apostles after him, 
and we have given Jesus the Son of 
Mary, the evident signs, and we have 
eiven Him the Holy Spirit . . . and 
there came to them a book confirming 
that which was with them.” = In 
another verse it says, “Those to 
whom we have given the book and 
read it aright, they believe in it. 
Those who disbelieve it, they are the 
iniquitous ones.” The Koran has 
taught us to believe in all the Holy 
Scriptures just as we believe in it- 
self. In verse 136, “Say, we have 
believed in God and what he sent 
down to Abraham and Ishmael and 
Isaac and Jacob and the tribes and 
what was given to Moses and Jesus 
and what was given to the prophets 
from their Lord. We make no dif- 
ference between them.” verse 
213, “He sent down to them the 
300k with truth that it might judge 


between men in that on which they 
were disagreeing.” 

Is it right, then, my brother, for 
you to give expression to such a 
wicked phrase when the Koran has 
said these things about the Holy 
Scriptures 

Now I know well the accusations 
of some concerning the alleged cor- 
ruption of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. ‘This has no evidence to sup- 
port it, and the Koran itself denies 
it as do also history and reason. How 
many years, my brother, did I spend 
sitting up at night searching into the 
subject until the truth was revealed 
to me from clear proofs that the Holy 
Bible is the very scripture which God 
sent by the mouth of His prophets, 
and which the pearls of its truths 
havé been preserved from every sub- 
stitution, alteration and corruption, al- 
tho it has been translated into more 
than 400 languages and goes on 
heing translated even now. Some an- 
client copies go back some hundreds 
of years before the birth of Moham- 
med and, when compared with the 
printed copy as found at the present 
time the meanings are found to be 
the same, neither added to nor taken 
from. Therefore, with these proofs, 
is it not wicked ignorance to make 
the idle claim of alteration and cor- 
ruption? I advise you to let alone 
what some men say who claim to be 
scholars, but who are not known to 
science. They have never tasted of 
it anything but their own imagina- 
tion. 

Lad: May God guide you as you 
have guided me. 

Shetkh: But such guidance can 
only be given to you by repentance. 
Now, as a pledge of your sincere re- 
pentance, will you kindly accept from 
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ine this Holy Bible as a present, and 
promise that you will read it every 
night, a few pages with reflection, 
away from other people, and anything 
that you may find in it difficult to 
understand you can ask me about it, 
or you can ask someone else. 

Lad: I have repented before God of 
my sin and I promise to do what 
you ask. 

Sheikh: Thank you. May God 
make your repentance sincere. Let 
us now return to these books and 
consider the way of disposing of 
them, for I am in need of the money, 
however little it may be. 

Lad: Be so good as to speak to 
the director about that and I will help 
you all I can. 

The narrator then saw. the Sheikh 
eo into the office of the director, 
where they drank coffee, and after 
asking about his family and town, the 
director said, “As you are one of the 
honorables, it is incumbent upon me 
to assist you to dispose of these 
books. I will speak to the book shop- 
keeper on the telephone and send the 
hooks with this lad. He will sell 
them by public auction.” 

He then called the lad and _ said, 
“Put the books back into the box 
and go with this professor to sell them 
in the market by auction, but be 
careful to watch his rights even 
more than you will watch our own 
rights, for he is come as a blessing 
to us.” 

The lad promised him faithfully so 
to do. They emptied the box of 
books and put them in the shop and 
said, “Leave them till to-morrow 
morning, that we may negotiate.” 
The Sheikh agreed to that, and he 
and the boy went away to meet their 
friend in the Ezbekieh Gardens. 


A Christian Apostate 


As. he went along the Musky 
Street we saw a great crowd of 
roughs raising their voices and shout- 
ing, “Peace upon Mohammed,” and 
following a young man who was 
mounted on a donkey, holding in his 
hand a lighted candle, altho the sun 
was still up, and on his head a 
white cap on which was written, 
‘There is no deity but God, and 
Mohammed is the apostle of God.” 

Son: What this procession, 
father? 

Sheikh: The boy on the donkey has 
become a Moslem. I think he was a 
Christian before, Mustafa. 

Son: Why did he become a Mos- 
lem and leave the religion in which 
he was born? 

Sheikh: I have seen some Christian 
lads in Syria become Moslems, but I 
never saw any one who remained true 
to Islam, for they only did this in 
order to gain the love of some 
woman, or on account of extreme 
poverty, or for fear of vengeance or 
an enemy, or because of the softening 
of the brain. Our Moslem brethren 
do not stop to consider what is the 
motive for apostasy to Islam, for 
their prophet says, “Ours are the out- 
ward appearances, but God’s are the 
secrets.” If any Moslem finds a per- 


son come to him wishing to become: 


a Moslem, it is incumbent upon him 
to teach him the two Shahadas and 
the necessity of disavowing any re- 
ligion opposed to Islam. 

Sometimes lads come to me, ask- 
ing to become Moslems, but I would 
ask them, from what motive? Some 
would say that they had seen dreams 
in which Mohammed or one of his 
followers appeared to them, advising 
them to seek Islam. Others said that 
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there were things in ~ Christianity 
which the brain could not receive, 
such as the doctrine of the Trinity 
of persons in One essence. 

Once, in a mosque at Tripoli, | 
met a man who had left Christianity 
for Islam, and I asked him the rea- 
son for the change. He replied that 
he had discovered Christian theologt- 
cal difficulties which his reason had 


been unable to accept! I found it 
difficult to restrain myself from 
laughing in his face. When he 


prest me to know the reason for my 
amusement, I said, “If you have left 
one religion on account of things 
which reason can not accept, you will 
find in Islam more of such non- 
sensities than in any other religion. 
There are many more than in the 
religion you have left.” He was 
completely silenced. 

However, you should know, my son, 
that the Christians in general, and the 
evangelicals in particular, are entirely 
different from the Moslems in this, 
for when any one comes to them earn- 
estly wishing baptism, the Church 
council will meet and they will ask 
him as to his father and his age; 
where his parents are living; whether 
he %s responsible and married; has he 
a trade by which he can live; what was 


his motive for wishing to become a 
Christian; what was the difficulty 
which caused him to leave Islam; and 
what is his proof as to the authenticity 
“of the Christian religion? They will 
then ask him concerning his knowl- 
edge of things that all Christians are 
supposed to know. If it is clear that 
his only object is to save his soul from 
eternal perdition by believing in the 
only Savior, and when he has sufficient 
knowledge concerning the Christian 
life and faith they will meet privately 
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in his absence to discuss the time for 
his baptism and his reception into the 
Church. But if they find that he fails 
to come up to their expectations, they 
will tell him to continue attending the 
church and they will give him spiritual 
instruction and teach him to pray to 
God for sincerity and for growth in 
faith. Then, when they are clear as 
to the will of God, they will either 
receive him or reject him. 

For this reason, the chief cause for 
the conversion of most of those who 
leave Islam for Christianity is one of 
two things: either evidence from the 


Bible and the Koran as to the truth of 
the Christian religion and the false- 
ness of Islam, or the Holy Spirit has 
brought the light of God, revealing the 
truth that he may follow it. 

Son: I see that the Christians go 
on gradually being established in the 
faith, different from the Moslems. 

Sheikh: ‘True, for the tradition 
says: “Deliberation is of God, and 
hurry is of the devil.” Now, Islam 
admits this truth, but the learned 
men advise haste in such a very im- 
portant matter as the initiation of 
converts. 

Lad: Father, look at the young man 
sitting on the mat wearing a red tur- 
ban. See how the women and men 
are kissing his hands and he is speak- 
ing to them in a speech not under- 
stood. Some of them he beats with a 
stick, and they are giving him money 
to get a blessing from him. See how 
he wipes his fingers across the cheek 
of a woman and she is very glad. He 
prophesies to the ignorant ones as to 
their fortunes, claiming to see the plan 
of the future. 

Sheikh: That fellow has inherited 
his job from his father, who on ac- 
count of his laziness and love of ease 
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profest to weak-minded people to be 
a Val, and through various 
schemes he received a certain credit 
among ignorant people until they pro- 
vided for all his necessities, thinking 
to obtain a blessing from so doing. 
After his death his boy took up the 
same despicable trade, for his father 
had neglected to teach him any pro- 
fession by which he could earn an 
honest living. There are in Egypt 
any more like him. In Syria there 
are not so many as here. I have had 
experience with these rascals in both 
countries for some years when I was 
investigating religions to find a creed 
that would agree with the Words of 
God. 

Lad: Who are these, dancing to the 
sound of a pipe and shouting like wild 
beasts? 

Sheikh: These, my boy, are doing 
the Dhikr (mention of the names of 
God) and these are the “Dancing Der- 
vishes,’ who whirl around howling un- 
til they lose consciousness from sheer 
fatigue. 

Impostures 


Lad: Look at this old turbaned man 
who looks like one of the teaching 
Sheikhs who is standing on a platform, 
ceiving a lecture, and in his hand are 
printed papers. 

Sheikh: Let us go and hear what he 
Says: 

“O servants of God, say, God is one 
and pray for the prophet.” 

This is the prayer of our Lord 
Ukasha, a companion of the prophet of 
God, upon him: be prayers and peace, 
whom Gabriel brought down to the 
prophet and with him 70,000 angels, 
every angel having 70,000 wings, on 
every wing 70,000 feathers, on every 
feather 70,000 heads, on every head 
79,000 faces, on every face 70,000 
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mouths, in every mouth 70,000 tongues 
and every tongue doing a Dhikr 
(mention of God) in 70,000 languages. 
All this is written on a sheet. Every 
one who reads and carries this, God 
will preserve him in his body, in his 
soul, in his wealth, and in his family 
and in his house and his possessions 
in this world and the next, and pre- 
serve him from the torment of the 
grave and the question put by Mun- 
kar and Nakir to him. Death will be 
easy to him and God will give him 
the reward of 70,000 prophets and 
on the day of resurrection his face 
shall shine as the full moon. He 
shall be clothed in 70,000 garments 
from Paradise, and shall walk upon 
the Sirat (bridge of eternity) like 
lightning, being mounted upon one of 
the camels of Paradise which he shall 
not leave until he enters it.” 

Narrator: The turbaned man began 
to collect money from the people say- 
ing that it is not allowable to sell the 
printed papers but that people might 
present him with the money and he 
would make them a present of this 
wonderful prayer (charm). After 
folding it and kissing it and giving 
it he would instruct the recipient to 
put a little piece of waterproof round 
it and then to put it into a little 
sealed tin case. 

Lad: What is the truth about this, 
father ? 

Sheikh: This man is one of the 
lazy scamps who have found no 
means of earning a livelihood more 
easy than this devilish scheming. He 
lies in the name of the angels and 
prophets, and even of God Himself, 
in order to deceive men with myths, 
defrauding them, not only of their 
money, but also of their intellect and 
their religion. Probably after he has 
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sold these papers he will sit at his 
door, and numbers of women will 
come to give him money to predict 
the future for them. Having pre- 
scribed certain drugs he will take 


enormous fees from them. Who- . 


ever looks into the Islamic law, will 
find these things to be entirely illegal 
according to a number of Mohamme- 
dan traditions. 

Let us now go to the Husain 


Mosque. 
A Form of Polytheism 
Lad: What is the crowd at the 


door of the mosque and what 1s all 
this shouting? > 

Sheikh: The crowd is wishing to 
visit the tomb. The shouting is 
simply the voices of those who are 
proclaiming the virtues of Husain, 
while others are crying aloud to him 
to fulfil their needs and some are 
calling upon his grandfather, Moham- 
med, for they hold that he is present 
at the Moulid as some of the Walis 
have stated. They are supposed to 
meet him awake, and ask him ques- 
tions about abstruse subjects, and he 
is supposed to answer them. They 
even profess to assemble with many 
other prophets so much so that Mu- 
hyid-Din accounted as his tutors 
Abraham and Jesus, and said that he 
learned many sciences from them 
verbally, for he had seen them walk- 
ing along in the streets and used to 
salute them. 

“Lad: Even if we suppose that the 
head of Husain was in this tomb, 
could it even then hear their speech 
and understand their words, being 
dead? altho, as a matter of fact, that 
which is here is only the head with- 
out the rest of the body. Even if 
we admitted this absurdity can Hu- 
sain or any other created being walk 
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about in the world after death and 
are the professors of religion satis- 
fied with such vain beliefs? 

Sheikh: My boy, the answer to 
your first question can be clearly 
found in the Koran as it says (Ant: 
So) that the dead and the deaf can 
not hear the call, and in the chapter 
of the Angels, “The living and the 
dead are not equal. God _ heareth 
whom he pleaseth. [hou canst not 
cause those that are in the graves 
to hear.” ‘There is, however, a Had- 
ith which contradicts this. [The 
Sheikh gave it all in detail. | 

Altho the founder of Islam for- 
bade in the first place the visitation 
of the graves and then allowed it in 
order that we might profit by the 
example of the deceased ones, yet he 
never gave permission to go to the 
erave to receive blessing or to offer 
vows or to ask intercession or to 
pray for the relief of needs; rather, 
the spirit of Islam reckons that to be 
a kind of polytheism, so that the 
prophet himself said, lest they should 
fall into this error, “Do not take 
my grave as a place of prayer”: they 
have so far disobeyed him that they 
have not only taken his grave but the 
graves of his followers as places of 
prayer, or rather as idols which 
should be worshiped along with 
God. All praise to the Wahhabis 
and the Mutazila (the puritans of 
Islam) who have exposed these sins 
in their writings. 

Lad: Listen, father, to what these 
ignorant men say: “O, Husain, for 
the sake of your grandfather, the 
prophet, heal my eye, look at my sick 
boy. Thou art a generous one, ©. 
Husain, etc.” 

Sheikh: Leave them in their folly 
wandering along. Let us now enter 
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this court which is prepared for the 
chanting of the Koran. Look at the 
man on the speaker’s seat. He is the 
one who is going to do the chanting. 

Narrator: After they had sat there 
for half an hour they rose and came 
out of the mosque and upon Mus- 
tafa’s face could be seen much sur- 


prize and astonishment at what hg 


had witnessed and the musical intona- 
tion and the pleasure of the hearers 
and their echoing of the sounds every 
time he came to a suitable pause, 
showing their appreciation by calling 
“Allah, Allah” and “Ya salam’ as 
tho it were a concert of mirth, in 
which there were no traces of wor- 
ship at all. 

Lad: But is this allowable in 
Islam? 

Sheikh: Know, my son, that the first 
object of much rehearsal of the koran 


was to cause spiritual meditation 1n- 


order to profit by its exhortations and 
its commands and avoid that which it 
prohibits. Yes, the Moslems have 
been instructed to train their voices 
in chanting it and to exercise Arab 
tones in doing so, but you have been 
seeing them now as a matter of fact 
rehearse it for the sake of its musical 
intonation and the pronunciation of 
the sounds, and they are neither edi- 
hed, nor do they .even understand 
of its meaning anything ~ but that 
which is on the surface, while they do 
not act upon it atall. Their obedience 
is turned into disobedience, since they 
spend their energy in the pronuncia- 
tion of the sounds, so that they are 
like people who spend all their time 
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dressing up the outside of the body 
and quite forgetting the inside which 
may be filled with ever-increasing 
secret diseases, so that their manners 
are corrupted and their hearts filled 
with envy, pride, hypocrisy and other 
sins. 

Lad: Who are those people smok- 
ing tobacco out of a shisha (Nargileh 
made of a cocoanut shell) sitting on 
the ground like dervishes? I see 
them looking out of.the corners of 
their eyes afraid that someone will 
see them. 

Sheikh: Those are Hashish smok- 
ers, who are afraid that the police 
will see them, for the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment prohibits its importation to 
Kgypt because it brings with it ter- 
rible diseases such as madness, par- 
alysis and consumption, also it causes 
laziness which in its turn brings pov- 
erty; but, sad to say, it remains prev- 
alent in Ikgypt, either on account of 
the carelessness of individual police- 
men, or through their unfaithfulness 
to their government, as I have often 
seen people smoking it with a police- 
man guarding them lest any one 
should see. 

I, however, blame the authorities 
that they have allowed them liberty 
to sell such things as Menzol. 
They have shops in some streets to 
sell this deadly poison which de- 
stroys body intellect and wealth. Men- 
zol is not any less injurious than 
Hashish probably, as it incites the 
sensual desire, from which may God 
preserve us. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN MISSION SCHOOL AT TUCSON, ARIZONA 


AMERICAN INDIANS AND THE GOSPEL 


BY JOHN W. CLARK, NEW YORK 


Executive Secretary of The National Indian Association 


HE Indian population 
of the United States, 
exclusive of Alaska, 
on June 30, 1912, was 
reported by the’ Com- 
missioner of Indian 
Affairs to be 327,425, of whom 
300,930 were under Federal super- 
vision. In the same report we are 
told that: 


Of 184,784 Indians reported upon, 
90,341 speak the English language, 
and 54,843 read and write the 
English language. 

Of 193,609 Indians reported upon, 
149,721 wear modern attire. 

Of 186,398 Indians reported upon, 
78,543 are citizens of the United 

~ States. 

Much is being done to-day by Gov- 
ernment and by voluntary agencies to 
educate the Indians, to teach them the 
laws of health and the principles of 
sanitation and to train them in habits 
of industry. Some voluntary organi- 
zations also are looking after the 


natural and political rights of the 


Indians. All such work is important 
and there is need of it, but most 1m- 
portant is the work of Christian 
missions carried on by various boards 
and societies. The present condi- 
tion of the Indians presents a favor- 
able opportunity for an increase of 
such work. 

for the Indian this is a_ period 
of transition from the old to a 


new order of things. The reservation 
system and tribal organizations are 
rapidly giving place to the individual 
ownership of land. It is often a diffi- 
cult thing for the Indian to adapt 
himself to the new order, and just 
now when old tribal props and re- 
straints are being removed he needs 
help to enablé- him to hold his own as 
a man among other men. The Chris- 
tion missionary better than any one 
else can give that help, for he has a 
larger opportunity than any one else 
to reach the home of the Indian and 


influence him to live a pure life, both 
physically and morally. Only as the 
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Indian is brought under the power of 
the Gospel of Christ is he adequately 
fitted to meet these changing condi- 
ticns of his life and to get from our 
civilization the best it has to give him. 


Early Missions 


The history of Indian missions 
shows that in the early days of 
inissionary effort among them, the 
Indians welcomed Christian teaching 
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lization of the Indians were not 
wholly abandoned. <A few decades 
later began the westward march of 
the white’ man, the consequent 
“Indian wars,” and the forced re- 
moval of the tribes from territory 
formerly occupied by them to tracts 
of land set apart for their use by the 
ecvernment. For a long time these 
events interfered with the success: 
ful prosecution of Indian mission 
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and sought to transmit the blessings 
of the Christian religion to their 
children. Following those early suc- 
cesses on the mission field, however, 
there came a time when the bright 
promises of a rich and abundant 
harvest were. blasted by adverse 
events. During the latter part of the 
eighteenth century the work of the 
Christian missionaries was almost 
fatally interrupted by political strug- 
eles and the War of the Revolution. 
Yet even then efforts for the evange- 


work. Under the system of ward- 
ship created by the government the 
Indian’s spirit of independence was 
largely broken; treaties made with 
various tribes were ruthlessly violated 
by our nation, and the red man be- 
came suspicious of the white man. 
But nothwithstanding the dark chap- 
ters in the history of our dealings 
with the Indian, the records of Chris- 
tian missions prove that he responds 
to Christian teaching. To-day the 


attitude of the Indian race, as a 
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whole, toward the white race is 
friendly, and this ts due for the most 
part to the faithful and patient work 
of Christian missionaries. 

Protestant mission work for the 
Indians may be said to have begun 1n 
1630 when Roger Williams, the Bap- 
tist preacher, started his purely per- 
sonal work among the Pequots and 
Narragansetts and the tribes in 
Rhode Island. ‘Ten years later the 
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had devoted its efforts to secure legal 
recognition and protection for In- 
dians, began missionary work. This 
work is somewhat unique in character 
and needs a word of explanation. 
The policy of the association is to do 
pioneer work among unevangelized 
tribes. After opening a mission sta- 
tion and meeting the expenses of 
erecting the needed buildings, such 
station with the property gathered is 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN HOSPITAL FOR NAVAJOS AT INDIAN WELLS, ARIZONA 
This hospital was erected by the National Indian Association 


eiven to one of the Protestant denom1- 
national mission boards on its under- 
taking a continuance of the work. 
ine Association’s most recent enter- 
prise is the erection and equipment of 
a hospital and dispensary in connec- 
tion with its mission to the Navajo 
lndians in Arizona. 

In 1895 the Women’s Committee ot 
the Board of Domestic Missions of 
the Reformed Church of America 

| — began work at Colony, Oklahoma, 
and has since entered other Indian 
| In 1884 The National Indian Asso- fields. Out of the work at Colony 
at ciation, an undenominational organi- under the late Dr. W. C. Roe and his 
on zation which for five years previously wife, there has grown up a philan- 


work of Williams was extended by the 
Congregational missionaries Mayhew 
and Eliot. In 1741 the Lutherans, 
Th the Society of Friends, the Protest- 
ne ant Episcopal Church, the Moravians 
and the Presbyterian Church had 
entered the field. Organized work 
iz ‘by the Baptists began in 1801. This 
ii: was soon followed by _ organized 
work of the Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists and Mennonites. 
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thropic enterprise for the benefit 
of the Indians known as ‘“Mohonk 
Lodge,” with “home” and “indus- 
trial” departments. 

A forward step in Indian mission 
work of recent years was the appoint- 
inent of an “Indian Committee” by 
the Home Missions Council of the 
Protestant mission boards. This 
committee works for a_ practical 
cooperation by the Protestant forces 
in the division of mission fields, the 
gathering of data concerning neg- 
lected tribes of Indians and the locat- 
ing of new mission stations. The 
results of this work are seen in the 
avoidance of an overlapping of work, 
a better understanding of the needs 
of the great field, and a deepening of 
interest and an increase of effort in 
Indian work among the various 
denominations. The committee under- 
took a tabulation of statistics of all 
the evangelical Church missions on 
the Indian field, and the following 
tabie gives a summary of the result. 
ihese statistics were gathered in 
!:910 and tho incomplete they are the 
latest to be tabulated and show 
approximately the extent of the work 
of the Protestant forces to-day. Dur- 
ino the past year some boards have 
reported an increase in the number of 
their mission stations or in their 
working forces. 

Early in the history of our country 
the Roman Catholic Church entered 
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the Indian mission field and has con- 
ducted missions among various tribes. 
According to statistics given by _ the 
Rev. William Hughes, in an address 
at the 1912 Mohonk Indian Confer- 
ence, the Indian work of the Roman 
Catholic Church is carried on at 137 
centers, and the number of Roman 
Catholic Indians is “estimated at 
about 100,000,’* and this Church has 
55 boarding and 8 day schools. 

The Young Men’s and the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations are 
engaged in an important work among 
the pupils in the various Government 
Indian schools and among the re- 
turned students on the Indian reser- 
vations. 

Among the humanitarian enter- 
prises carried on by the mission 
boards and other voluntary agencies 
none are more fruitful in beneficent 
results than their medical and hospt- 
tal work. 

The latest report of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs gives the 
statistics relating to the Indian. schol- 
astic population. [From those statis- 
tics the summary on page 834 Is taken. 

School facilities are therefore 
needed for 20,000 Indian children of 
school age on the reservations. A 


*This is an estimate. Mr. Hughes’ words are 
quoted. In 1910, Dr. Ketcham claimed for the 
Roman Catholic Church the same number of 
Indians, but he stated that of this number only 
40,000 were ‘“‘good Catholics.” 


(INCOMPLETE STATISTICS OF INDIAN CHURCHES AND MISSIONS OF THE PROTESTANT 
BOARDS 


Ordained Commissioned = = 
O White | Native} White | Native < in 

18 174 318 397 164 211 114 191 | 26,532 | 60,347 342 | 16,083 
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MISSION SCHOOLS 


. Number of Teachers and 
Boards and Helpers 

Societies Number of 

pia Carrying on Mission Enrolment 

Mission Schools 

Pin Schools White Native 

7. 13 35 1819 145 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE DURING YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1912 


Number of Indian 
Children Eligible 


Number of Indian 
Children in 


Number of Indian 
Children in 


Number of Indian 
Children in 


Number of 
Eligible Indian 


for School Government Mission and rs : Children not in 
Attendance Schools Private Schools Public Schools Schools 
*65,093 24,341 4,779 17,011 18,962 


*There were 72,603 Indian children of school age in 1912. 7,510 were ineligible for school attendance 


because of illness, deformity, etc. 


great need is presented here and a 
large opportunity for an increase in 
the number of mission boarding and 
day schools. One weak feature of 
Protestant mission work among the 
Indians is the fewness of such schools. 
There is great need for the training 
of Indian young people in Christian 
character, and that training should 
be given in mission schools in con- 
nection with the various mission sta- 
tions. 

The work outlined above reveals a 
large amount of missionary effort, 
and doubtless many people have the 
impression that all the Indians in our 
land are evangelized. Such is not 
the case, for the statistics gathered in 
1910 by the Indian Committee, re- 
ferred to, showed approximately 
54,000 Indians among whom no 
Christian missionary work is_ being 
conducted. These Indians were 
found to be in tribes and separated 
parts of tribes resident in 15 different 
States, the largest groups being in 
Arizona, New Mexico and California. 
These figures indicate an opportunity 
for enlarged missionary effort in a 
held right at our very doors. The 
obligation to win the allegiance of 


these native Americans to Christ is 
one which every American Christian 
should feel pressing upon him. 

Lhe work of the Christian mission- 
ary among the Indians is often a 
very difficult one. Pagan supersti- 
tion and practises have a deep and 
powerful hold upon Indian life. Add 
to these the vices of intemperance 
and gambling for which the white 
man is largely responsible, and the 
encouragement given by many well- 
meaning, but, in my opinion, mis- 
taken, people to the old-time Indian 
dances because of the picturesque 
features of some of them, and the 
whole forms a barrier that is not 
easily broken down. Unlimited pa- 
tience, loving sympathy, much tact 
and a practical workable knowledge 
of some industrial pursuit suitable to 
the particular environment of the 
Indians among whom they are 
located, are requisites for successful 
work by the missionaries. Does the 
work pay? There are no brighter 
Christian characters anywhere than 
can be found among Indian converts, 
and the whole story of Indian mis- 
sions is filled with instances of the 
transforming power of the Gospel of 
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Protestant Mission Work 


~~ « 


The numerals opposite the name of a board or society indicate that mission work 
is conducted by that board or society among the Indians in the State marked on 


imap with corresponding number. 


Baptist: 21, 16, 2, 8, 7, 4, 1, 10, 23. 

Southern Baptist: 16, 17. 

Congregational: 13, 8, 1, 17. 

Dutch Reformed: 11, 16, 14. 

Christian Reformed: 7, 11. 

Lutheran: 7, 19. 

\lennonite: 16, 7, 8, 3. 

Methodist Episcopal: 1, 2, 7, 21, 19, 17, 

Methodist Episcopal South: 16. 


Presbyterian: 1, 6, 9, id, 13, &, 

Southern Presbyterian: 16. 

Reformed Presbyterian: 16. 

United Presbyterian: 2, 18. 

I‘riends: 16. 

Moravian: 3. 

Protestant Episcopal: 19, 17, 5, 3, 9, 4, 

Independent: 3. 


National Indian Association and Auxiliaries: 7, 19, 3, 11.* 


Christ in individual and communal 
lite. Under the influence of the 
Gospel of Christ, Indian young men 
and women have taken their stand 
upon the platform of human brother- 
hood and worked for the uplift of 
others, seeking to help all who needed 
their aid, irrespective of race or color. 
An illustration of this is seen in the 
life of Henry Roe Cloud, a Winne- 
bago, who was graduated from Yale 
University in the class of IgI0. 
When he entered the university he 
became interested in Y. M. C. A. 


*The National Indian Association does pioneer work and has planted 51 mission stations, 50 of 


which have been transferred. 


work and was especially active in the 
work at Yale Hall, the downtown 
mission of the students. He was able 
to interest many of his classmates as 
well as others in mission work among 
the people of races other than his 
own. He realizes that the hope for 
his own people lies in their being 
brought into a personal experience of 
the power of the Gospel of Christ. 
In an address at Lake Mohonk, two 
years ago, he said: 

“Tt is very important to remember 
that the salvation of the Indian must 
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INDIAN TEPEES 


be from the inside. | should not be 
true to the deepest convictions of my 
soul if I did not say this. | can well 
remember a dark night years ago 
when a missionary came to me and 
urged me to seek the friendship of 
the strong Son of God and asked me 
to give Hiim my allegiance. That night 
| started to follow Christ, and His 
power has sustained me till this hour. 
There is a splendid opportunity offered 
now for Christian people to guide 
the Indian into good citizenship, self- 
respect, and fine character. The time 


when the government lets go of the 
Indian and he has to stand face to 
face with modern life and all its 
problems and perplexities, is a mo- 
ment of great opportunity for the 
Christian people of this nation. Now 
on the reservations the Indians are 
scattering about like cotton tails 
among the bushes. Now 1s the time 
to go after the Indian and strengthen 
him by the power of the Gospel.” 


INDIAN CHURCH ON KLAMATH RESERVATION, OREGON 
The building was erected by the Nationa! 
Indian Association. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN CHINA® 


BY REV. ARTHUR H. SMITH, D.D. 
Author of “China and America To-day,” etc. 


MID the swift and per- 
plexing changes which 
the Revolution has 
brought to China the 
Christian Church has 
not held its 
own but has steadily increased in 
influence. The wonderful contrast be- 
tween the bitter persecution of 1900 
and the careful protection afforded in 
IQII-I2 imprest even the unimpres- 
sible Orientals, however accustomed 
to sudden changes of fate and for- 
tune. To the Christians, however, 
these changes had a far deeper signi- 
ficance as the promise and the po- 
tency of a larger and a more per- 
manent triumph yet to come. As we 
have seen, the Revolution itself was 
the work of but a handful of Chinese, 
who for the most part has either been 
educated abroad or under Western 
influences. Among these it was the 
(hristians who saw sooner and more 
clearly than others the ultimate bear- 
ings of the movement, and it is not 
surprizing that they exerted an in- 
‘uence out of all proportion to their 
numerical strength. An_ interesting 
monograph might be written upon 
this subject by one in possession of 
the requisite knowledge. Should this 
be done it would probably appear that 
the number of such Christians had 
been greatly overestimated. (In 
America, for example, it was, and 
still is, often represented that this 
clement was so large as to form an 


extensive “group,” which measurably 
engineered the Kevolution and held 
something like a balance of power.) 
It is also important to remember that 
the fact that a Chinese youth has at 
one time been received into a Chris- 
tian Church, does necessarily 
mean, either in China or elsewhere, 
that he is actuated by Christian mo- 
tives, or is living a Christian life, 
altho it may still be true that his 
point of view has been permanently 
altered. Yet with all these necessary 
abatements it remains a fact that the 
contribution of its Christian elements 
to the Revolution was of incalculable 
importance. 


The Request for Prayer 


~The Christian Church has now a 
recognized position in China. It 1s 
looked up to in a new way, and Is re- 
garded as an actual and far more as 
a potential force in the construction 
of the New China. In the month of 
April an event occurred which at- 
tracted world-wide attention. Mr. 
Lu, a Christian member of the Cabi- 
net, remarked to a missionary that he 
should like to have the Christians in 
Peking meet in a quiet way for spe- 
cial united prayer for the nation. He 
believed that God could help China at 
this time of unrest and change. The 
Chinese pastors took the matter up 
and appointed April 13th as a special 
day of prayer. They also sent to the 
President a notice of the meeting. 


* Continuation of Chapter I of the ‘China Mission Year Book for 1913.” 
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He then replied expressing his ap- 
proval, and sent a delegate to attend 
the service. It was afterward pro- 
posed to hold another special day of 
prayer throughout China. The govern- 
ment was asked to aid by sending the 
telegrams free of charge. Mr. Lu 
consulted with the Cabinet, secured 
their approval, and sent out the call 
for prayer from the Peking churches. 
He also offered to send special tele- 
grams to the same places asking the 
Chinese officials to send representatives 
to attend the meeting. On the 18th a 
Reuter’s telegram from Peking was 
sent out in the following terms: 
“Yesterday the following message 
was adopted by the Cabinet and tele- 
graphed by the Chinese Government 
to all Provincial Governors and other 
high officials within whose jurisdic- 
tion there are Christian communities, 
and also to leaders of Christian 
churches in China, both Catholic and 
Protestant: Prayer 1s requested for 
the National Assembly now in ses- 
sion; for the newly established Gov- 
ernment; for the President yet to 
be elected; for the Constitution of 
the Republic; that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment may be recognized by the 


Powers; that peace may reign within 


our country; that strong, virtuous 
men may be elected to office; and 
that the Government may be estab- 
lished upon a strong foundation. Up- 
on receipt of this telegram you are 
requested to notify all Christian 
churches in your Provinces _ that 
April 27th has been set aside as a 
day of prayer for the nation. Let 
all take part. Representatives of the 
provincial authorities are requested to 
attend the services which will be sin- 
cerely carried out by the entire mis- 
sionary and Chinese forces of the 
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nation. ‘This is the first time in the 
history of the world that such an 
appeal has come from a non-Chris- 
tian nation, and it has given extraor- 
dinary satisfaction to the Christian 
communities in North China, while 
old foreign residents consider it a 
striking. proof of the deep changes 
that are being accomplished in China 
since the Revolution.” 

Great interest was naturally excited 
in Great Britain and in the United 
States, where similar services were 
also widely held. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London 
referred in convocation to the Chinese 
appeal with the warmest sympathy, 
the latter remarking that few things 
had happened in this generation more 
encouraging to missionary effort. This 
striking occurrence might very easily 
be underrated in importance by the 
“old restraint” in the Far East, and 
as readily overrated in Western lands. 
It certainly does not signify that 
China is officially desirous of  be- 
coming a Christian nation; nor was 
it as in some quarters alleged a covert 
bid for Christian political support. It 
was an instinctive cry to God for 
help in time of national trouble. 

When the new Constitution shall 
have been adopted it will be early 
enough to discuss the legal position of 
Christianity in China. In the meantime 
the Chinese Church would do well to 
recognize on one hand that the quest 
for official recognition and for depen- 
dence upon it may do the church 
much harm. In a China which politi- 
cally, socially, morally, and religious- 
ly, is in a condition of flux, to keep 
the Christian Church true to its lofty 
and its divine ideals is to be no easy 
task. Popular prestige and the ad- 
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“spheres of influence” in Chinese 
society are indeed a most welcome 
relief from the often thinly veiled 
persecution and the authorized snubs 
of Manchu times; but Christian teach- 
ings in regard to sin and salvation 
will never be popular im China, or 
anywhere else. A reaction in favor of 
old ways, old worship, old deities, is 
from time to time inevitable. Under the 
so-called rule of the people it will be 
much easier than before to -incite 
local risings against unpopular and 
perhaps objectionable Christians now 
that in order to hold his place in peace 
the local official is mainly anxious to 
do what “the people’ want done. It 
used to be said: The mountains are 
high; the Emperor is remote. Now 
the mountains are as high as ever, 
hut beyond them there is no Emperor 
at all. 


Independent Church Movements 


One of the most striking develop- 
ments of the new day in China is 
the wide-spread movement toward 
“independent” Chinese Churches. 
While this tendency has been for 
several years in evidence, since the 
Xevolution and the establishment of 
a Republic it has received a marked 
development. In addition to more or 
less reaction against “domination” by 
foreigners, and a more or less con- 
scious floating with the racial cur- 
rent of “China for the Chinese” there 
are other and complex elements in- 
volved. There is probably a recogni- 
tion of the backwardness on the part 
of the Chinese (especially as com- 
pared with Japanese Christians) in 
assuming self-support, and in the as- 
sumption of responsibility. There is 
likewise the general principle so well 
cmphasized by one of the delegates to 
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the Edinburgh Conference that “de- 
nominational distinctions do not in- 
terest us Chinese.” There is also an 
obvious impatience of the minutiz of 
credal statements and of the details of 
ecclesiastical procedure, despite the 
fact that Chinese political and social 
life so largely depends upon those rules 
and regulations without which nothing 
Chinese can be carried or even begun. 
In the case of the church, this feeling 
might arise from ignorance of the 
historic development of that church, 
as well as from its indifference to the 
process of that development. Some 
of these Chinese Independent Churches 
seem to ignore both Christian doctrine 
and Christian discipline, short-circuit- 
ing Church history, and merely pos- 
tulating the results of whatever form 
of Christianity happened to be most 
familiar to the founders of the new 
independence. Thus one of these 
prospectuses containing more than 
700 characters ranged under 13 heads, 
provides for the formation of an In- 
dependent Church of Christ, the 
object of which is to preach the 
Gospel (undefiled), and so to in- 
struct and to reform society that all 
may love instruction and love their 
country, with a view to encourage a 
spirit of self-management, and of 
liberty. Any one might join, whether 
previously a Christian or not, pro- 
vided he is willing to keep the Ten 
Commandments, but if he comes to 
have a bad name he may be sum- 
marily dropt. Yet in the entire sheet 
the name of God does not occur, nor 
that of Christ, except as an adjective 
defining Christ, nor is there any 
reference to the Holy Spirit, to the 
Bible, to a weekly day of rest, to sin, 
to salvation, repentance, faith, prayer, 
baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the re- 
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surrection from the dead, and the 
hope of immortality. All these are 
probably not so much ignored as taken 
for granted, nor is it apparently per- 
ceived that in default of wise and 
skilful leadership the effect would 
naturally, if not inevitably, be to 
transform the Church into a loosely 
organized moral and patriotic club, 
without initiative, without permanent 
notice, and without result. 

There can be little doubt that dur- 
ing the past year the Christian Church 
in China has in many places made great 
advances, not merely or mainly in 
numbers, but in the recognition of its 
unique opportunities and its heavy 
responsibilities. But in other places 
it has seemed rather in a state of be- 
wilderment merely marking time. 


All accounts agree that doors are_ 


now wide open which were never be- 
fore even ajar. At fairs, or mar- 
kets, in camps, in many other places 
where men and women gather it is 
possible to get not merely a respect- 
ful but an interesting hearing. The 
street-chapel, which has been said to 
have become more or less an object 
of “contempt,” has shown that by 
wise and skilful handling it may be 
not merely a gospel hall, but a center 
of intellectual and moral activity grad- 
ually penetrating a community. The 
openings for lectures to officials, to 
the best classes of Chinese, and 
especially to students in government 
schools have been unprecedented, 
and in the future are probably des- 
tined to very large increase. 


John R. Mott in China 


During the visit of Dr. Mott to 
China in the months of January, Feb- 
ruary and March of the current year, 
carefully organized efforts were made 


| November 


to reach the students of I2 important 
cities of China, as well as Hong- 
kong, with evangelistic meetings, and 
in six of them by preliminary science 
lectures, by Prof. Robertson, which 
were of the nature of a huge bell to 
notify the student world that some- 
thing special was offered. The report 
of those meetings showed that the 
aggregate attendance at the evangel- 
istic meetings amounted to more than 
78,000. Special efforts were made to 
have the same men attend consecu- 
tively the series of addresses in each 
city. Ataconservative estimate prob- 
ably at least 35,000 different men 
were in attendance at these student 
evangelistic meetings. In addition an 
aggregate of more than 59,000 were 
present at the preparatory science 
lectures. The combined aggregate 
attendance amounted to the vast total 
of 137,569. In spite of the difficult 
conditions placed upon inquirers, re- 
quiring not only daily Bible study, 
and daily prayer, but in most cases 
consent to enroll in Bible Classes, 
7,057 took this first step in relation to 
the Christian life. 

It is to be expected that there will 
be a considerable shrinkage in results 
as these men are tested by opposition, 
for inquirers are not to be confused 
with actual converts, and only the 
power of God can keep men true to 
their purpose. Only united prayer 
and effort can bring them through to 
baptism. Unusual efforts are being 
made to conserve the results. Spe- 
cially trained men have been set 
aside in each city for this responsi- 
bility, and carefully organized follow- 
up plans are carried on with groups 
of Christian workers. The sales of 
Gospel portions and of New Testa- 
ments to students in connection with 
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these and similar meeting's is matched 
by the steady and increasing demand 
for the same from schools and col- 
leges. [The baseless rumor. current 
a few years ago in Western 
lands that the Christian scriptures 
had been introduced in the schools of 
two important provinces as_ text- 
hooks (a fiction to which was ac- 
corded a wider circulation and an 
inextinguishable — conviction — with 
which facts are seldom greeted), has 
thus at length been automatically 
displaced by something of far greater 
promise and significance. The free 
distribution of small booklets ani 
the use of large Gospel posters have 
received an enormous impulse from 
the gift of Mr. Milton Stewart, with 
what result does not appear to be 
publicly known. [tach of the bible 
societies has greatly increased its 
issues and its sales. The report of 
the British and [Foreign Bible So- 
ciety in China showed a circulation 
of 1,867,000 copies or portions in 
1912, which is 214,000 volumes abov ° 
the records for tort. Under any 
circumstances in any year this would 
he a remarkable exhibit, but in the 
present condition of China it takes on 
overwhelming importance as_ related 
to the moral and religious welfare of 
the country. 


Influence of the Y. M. C. A. 


\mong the many forms of activity 
of the Christian Church in China 
curing the eventful years since the 
boxer episode of 1900, none has 
proved so adaptable in the wide 
range of its working, nor more fruit- 
iul in results than the Y. M. C. A.., 
\ hich continues to combine the vigor 
Ol perpetual youth with the wisdom 
of mature age. The past year has 


perhaps surpassed all others in the 
history of this virile organization. 
AItho it will naturally have a chapter 
to itself, a few words are in place 
concerning its relation to the recent 
eeneral progress of missions. Its in- 
ternational interdenominational 
character, its constantly widening 
base-line of operations, its unique fit- 
ness for dealing with sudden and 
serious emergencies, have made it 
more and more an indispensable fac- 
tor in the evolution of a Christian 
China. The confidence of the leading 
non-Christian men of China is ex- 
hibited in the large gifts of money 
during the past year from President 
Sun Wen, Premier Vang Shao, Prest- 
dent Yuan Shih-kai, and many other 
officials, so that for the first time the 
contributions of the Chinese exceed 
those from foreigners. striking 
developments by which there was a 
sudden call for an association in the 
remote and little known capital of the 
province of Yunnan, illustrates a 
normal expansion which might con- 
ceivably become almost or quite na- 
tion-wide. It is a matter of the 
highest importance that by vote of 
the United Societies of Mission Sec- 
retaries for the United States and 
Canada it is recognized that the 
association work is rather a method 
than a mission, in accordance with 
which several of these societies are 
loaning a total of 20 men to that 
work, some of whom are already on 
the ground and are engaged in lan- 
cuage study. The highly successful 
sixth general convention of the Y. 
M. C. A. in Peking was characterized 
by the hearty participation of dis- 
tinguished Chinese not themselves 
members. President Yuan Shih-kat 
welcomed them at his headquarters 
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and made an address like that of the 
head of any Christian land in the 
same circumstances. Without the 
extraordinary efficiency of the Chi- 
nese Y. M. C. A., the five sectional 
conferences held by Dr. J. R. Mott 
in leading cities of China, and more 
particularly the closing National Con- 
ference in Shanghai would not have 
heen the conspicuous successes which 
they became. 

It was the aim of these conferences 
under the auspices and the inspira- 
tion of Dr. Mott, representing the 
Continuation Committee of — the 
World Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh, to collect and to coordi- 
nate the views of leading mission- 
aries from many parts of China, up- 
on topics of vital interest and impor- 
tance. The National Conference in 
Shanghai ugified, expanded, and em- 
phasized these findings, which now 
stand as the formulated opinions of 
those best qualified to express them. 
The selection of a large China Con- 
tinuation Committee as a permanent 
body, with specific functions to link 
more closely to one another the va- 
rious parts of the complex mission- 
ary wofk and to relate them to that 
of the Edinburgh Continuation Com- 
mittee and to the numerous adminis- 
trative missionary boards in Christian 
lands—this is the step which will 
characterize the national conference 
of 1913. If this effort accomplishes 


What it is expected to accomplish no 


subsequent issue of the Mission Year 
hook will fail to afford evidence of 
that fact. 


Need for United Action 


While the perception of the duty 


and the necessity of united action in 


Protestant missionary work in China 
erows steadily clearer and stronger, 
there are indications from widely dif- 
ferent quarters that the practical 
difficulties even of union already 
achieved and in operation for a 
series of years, do not for this reason 
erow less, but rather greater. This. 
however, ought to occasion neither 
surprize nor regret. Complexity of 
life implies a steadily increasing com- 
plexity of vital adjustments. This is 
what lite means, and to the process 
there is no perceptible end. 

Nothing is more difficult than to 
comprehend the meaning of one’s 
ownage. Within a comparatively brief 
period we in China have witnessed as in 
a kinematographic display the passage 
from the China of Marco Polo, the 
Mongols, and the Mings, to that of 
presidents, parliaments and tangs (par- 
ties). While we do not yet know 
exactly where we are, yet timing our- 
selves by the stars we may perceive 
in what direction we are. swiftly, 
surely moving. The predominant 1m- 
pression made upon the mind of one 
who habitually studies the multiply- 
ing evidences of the uplift of Chim, 
and indeed of the uplift of the worid, 
is that it 1s a process too complicate | 
and too vast to be under the gur- 
dance of man, or of men. It may be 
accelerated; it may be hindered; but 
if can not be stopt. The upward slope ts 
long and difficult, roughly paved with 
surprizes and with disappointments, 
vet always it climbs toward liberty 
and toward light; for this, be it fast 
or be it slow, is the law of human 
progress. 


(lo be concluded.) 
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THE IMMIGRATION PAGEANT AT SILVER BAY 


College men and women 


landing as poor immigrants 


VMIISSIONARY METHODS FOR WORKERS AT HOME 


CONDUCTED BY MISS BELLE 


l* the hours spent 1n pre- 
paring for and giving 
simple missionary plays 
make more vivid to the 
participants and to-the 


audience the desperate 
need of the world without Christ, they 
are well spent. If, failing in this pur- 
pose, they prove only a pleasant enter- 
tainment, the drama should, in the tu- 
ture, have no place among the serious 
tools of missionary education.” 

—Mary E. ALLIs. 


MISSIONARY EXHIBITS AND DEMON- 
STRATIONS 
BY JIARRY WADE TIICKS, NEW YORK,N.Y. 
Secretary of the Missionary Education 
Movement 


There are several fundamental edu- 
cational considerations involved in the 
Use ol missionary exhibits and dem- 
Onstrations. 


M. 


Author of “Holding the Ropes,” “Fuel for Missionary Fires,” “Fifty Missionary Programs,” 


BRAIN, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
etc. 
l‘irst, the fact that knowledge 


comes primarily through the eye, and 
not the ear, through what is seen 
rather than what is heard. Some 
educators testify that for the average 
learner three-quarters of the knowl- 
edge acquired is received through the 
eye. 

Second, whereas most missionary 
knowledge involves verbal instruction 
only, that gained through exhibits 
and demonstrations involves personal 
and associated activities and personal 
evpression of the knowledge. gained. 
This expression, according to a sound 
psychological law, fixes impression 
and makes permanent the good de- 
rived. 

Third, both participants vis- 
itors at a missionary exhibit gain a 
new understanding of the realities of 
Christian missions by the portrayal 
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to the eye, and through the eye to 
the understanding, of scenes, customs 
and events familiar to the missionary 
but unfamiliar and unreal to the 
average church worker. 

The missionary exhibit is a graphic 
and material representation of condt- 
tions of life in one or more home or 
foreign mission fields and the meth- 
ods of missionary effort therein. It 
includes the collection and display of 
scenes, buildings, curios other 
objects native to the fields involved, 
all being interpreted by stewards 
trained for the work. lor the pur- 
pose of interpretation use is made of 
impersonations, demonstrations, plays, 
games, native music, addresses, and 
stereopticon and motion pictures. 

A missionary demonstration is an 
impersonation or interpretation of 
some custom, scene or event in the 
life of a missionary or the people 
among whom he labors, by one or 
more persons trained for the purpose. 
It may be done either with or with- 
out a spoken part and may deal with 
the customary sights of street life, 
the home, social customs, schools, 
business, worship, the physical con- 
dition of the people and a multitude 
of other subjects. 

The first step in organizing an ex- 
hibit is to determine who shall under- 
take it—one church alone or a group 
of churches in a community. There 
is manifest advantage in enlisting all 
the churches of a town up to five or 
ten if there is a hall available large 
enough to represent the interests of 
all. The next step is to appoint a 
general committee with sub-com- 
niuttees as follows: 


Stewards—to enroll and train the 
participants. 


| November 


Publicity—to advertise the exhibit 
and take tickets at the door. 

Exhibits—to collect and arrange 
exhibit material and act as custodians 
of it. 

Costumes—-to collect and make the 
necessary costumes. 

The period of the year should be 
carefully chosen as well as the dates 
on which the exhibits will be open. 
At least two (preferably three) 
months of preparation should be 
planned so that the participants may 
be thoroughly trained. 

The securing of exhibit and dem- 
onstration material 1s a great practi- 
cal problem in giving an exhibit. As 
far as possible it should be gathered 
locally and by borrowing trom friends 
in other communities. Travelers and 
missionary families usually have some 
suitable curios, costumes and decora- 
tions, and some mission boards have 
collections which they rent for a 
small fee. Much can be done by the 
committee and participants the 
way of making costumes, charts, 
banners and other decorations. Lhe 
Missionary Education Movement 1s 
now gathering colldctions of miate- 
rial for exhibits on some countries, 
including curios and costumes, ar- 
ranged in small sets for rental. 
Printed texts for demonstrations and 
plays are also being prepared. A 
number of these are now ready for 
use. All this material will be avail- 
able for churches desiring to use it, 
along with the experienced counsel 
of a practical director of exhibits. 
A pamphlet entitled, “Missionary and 
Palestine Exhibits,” setting forth in 
detail the method of conducting ex- 
hibits, will be sent, on application, 
to any one desiring a copy. 

The enrolment and training of the 
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participants is one of the most im- 
portant features in arranging an ex- 
hibit. in the case of young people and 
adults, it 1s strongly urged that they 
enroll in mission study classes for a 
period of eight weeks before the 
final period of training in the dem- 
onstrations. classes should 
deal with the general’ subject to be 
treated. If the exhibit is to be ou 
(hina, Chinese literature should be 
studied. If on Immigration, then the 
best literature on Immigration. Such 
thorough preparation inesti- 
mable value in making the demonstra- 
tions a success. 

The purpose of a missionary ex- 
hibit is to enlist a number of Chris- 
tian people in the study of missions, 
and through them and the exhibits 
to arouse and make permanent in the 
lives of those who attend, an intelli- 
eent and active interest in missions. 


‘these 


The end in view, therefore, is not to 
make money through the admissiou 
fee, nor merely to entertain those 
who attend or participate. The only 
ain justifving the use of the method 
is to conscience and 
strengthen the will of Christians to 
ceive the Gospel to all the peoples of 
the earth, and to respect and encour- 


ave the 


arouse the 


missionaries at home and 
abroad. 


The Value of the Dramatic Method 


The advantages of the dramatic 
method now so largely used in mis- 
sionary work, together with the dan- 
gers that threaten it, have been ad- 
nurably summed up by Dr. T. H. P. 
Sailer as follows: 


“The principal advantages of the 
dramatic method are its interest and 
vividness. Persons will attend to 
Missionary information presented in 
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this way who would take little inter- 
est in an ordinary missionary meet- 
Ing. Moreover, the impressions 
made on all classes by this method 
are apt to be much deeper and more 
lasting than those made by any but 
the most brilliant speaker. The 
method is not an easy one, but it is 
surely worth some trouble to get 
missionary impressions deeply im- 

“The dangers of the methods are: 
(1) Dragging or drifting of the dia- 
log due to insufficient preparation. 
(2) A spirit of frivolity due to the 
element of make-believe. This may 
be avoided by inviting only those to 
take part who are deeply interested in 
missions, and by an _ understanding 
of the real importance of the exercise. 
Certain things will undoubtedly pro- 
voke mirth, but the prevailing tone 
must be one of seriousness and 


reality. Ridiculous names, exag- 
geerated mannerisms, and_ levity of 
tone must all be avoided. (3) 


Arousing antagonism by over-state- 
ments, or by caricature. (4) Misrep- 
resentations of missionary methods 
or principles. Lhe speakers must 
not improvise too freely, lest they 
make statements that are positively 
misleading. Minor inaccuracies will 
be unavoidable, but the principles of 
missions should not musrepre- 
sented.” 


Missionary Monologs 


The simplest form of dramatic 
presentation of missionary informa- 
tion and one that can be effectively 
used by any society, is the monolog 
or impersonation given by some one 
person, in costume 1f appropriate. 

this method make-believe re- 
turned travelers, armed with pictures 
cut from missionary magazines and 
any curios obtainable, can give vivid 
descriptions of the mission field and 
what is being done there; mission- 
aries impersonated by clever and 
sympathetic students of their work, 
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can be summoned from any field to 
tell of what they are doing there; and 
native converts, drest in appropriate 
costumes, can be brought in to tell 
the story of their conversion, or to 
make appeals in behalf of their people. 

Material for such monologs and 
impersonations can be found in abun- 
dance in JHE MISSIONARY REVIEW 
OF THE WORLD, in the various denom- 
inational magazines, and in _ leaflets 
and books. ‘The stories of Ramabai 
and some of her little widows. in 
chapters V. and VI. of “Mosaics of 
India,” by Margaret b. Denning, and 
of the native Chinese physicians in 
‘Notable Women of Modern China,’ 
by Margaret Burton, can be used. 

A fine monolog, “The Wireless 
'S.O.S.’ of India’s Women,” appeared 
in Womans Work for April, 1913. 

Some persons have a talent for 
impersonation that should be made 
use of. One young woman who 
caught the idea at one of the Silver 
Bay conterences, worked up one 1m- 
personation with such success that 
she has given it 50 times in different 
churches by request. 


How Not To Do It 


Few societies could fail to find 
profit in the little dialog entitled: 
“How Not To Do It.” This demon 
stration of a missionary meeting that 
is guilty of all the sins to which 
such meetings fall heir, was a 
popular number on the Northfield 
program summer. 

The president was late; the secre- 
tary had forgotten the minutes; there 
was no prayer because “the lady who 
usually prays for us’ was absent; 
the devotional meeting was omitted to 
save time; the hymn _ books having 
been taken to the home of the presi- 
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dent to have labels pasted on, an 1n- 
appropriate hymn was sung because 
all the ladies -knew it; there was a 
terrible mix-up over dues, magazine 
subscriptions and special objects, and 
a lengthy discussion of ways of rais- 
ing money, fairs, festivals, concerts, 
lectures, and a rummage sale, each 
having their advocates. Lhe program 
was a farce, the one woman who was 
prepared (?) substituting for the 
paper she had been asked to give on 
‘The Condition of Women in India,” 
a short article on “Prison Reforms in 
the South,’ which she read from a 
secular magazine in very poor style. 

“Tlow Not To Do It” was origin- 
ally prepared by the late Mrs. Bb. J. 
Comegys for the 1909 annual meeting 
of the Philadelphia Presbyterial So- 
ciety of which she was_ president. 
cach of the mistakes shown forth in 
it was an actual occurrence, tho no 
one society was guilty of them all. It 
may now be had in leaflet form,* and 
tho especially prepared for Presby- 
terians, 1t could be easily adapted to 
any denomination and a few slight 
changes could turn it into a home 
missionary meeting instead of a 
foreign one. 


A Sample Presbyterian Board Meeting 

At Princeton, New Jersey, not long 
ago, a class of women studying “lhe 
Why and How of Foreign Missions | 
under the leadership of Miss Elizabeth 
D. Paxton, superintendent of the \I1s- 
sionary Department of the Mercer 
County Sunday-school Association, 
eave a demonstration of a meeting of 
the Presbyterian Board of orcign 


*“Tlow Not To Do It.’’ Price 2 cents. Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Presbyterian 
Church, 501 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Also an edition by the Woman’s F. M. 5. of 
the M. E. Church. | 
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\lissions at one of their sessions that 
resulted in the members realizing as 
they never had before some of the 
many problems that confront the 
board. 

This demonstration is one of a 
series of six dramatic programs,* pre- 
pared by Dr. T. H. P. Sailer for use 
in connection with the study of ‘The 
\Why and How of Foreign Missions.”’ 
There are six characters: Dr. George 
\lexander, president of the Board; 
Secretaries Speer, Brown, Halsey, 
and White, Mr. Dwight H. Day, 
treasurer; Mr. David McConaughy, 
assistant secretary of the Home De- 
partment; and two members, one of 
whom is supposed to newly- 
appointed. The appeals for new mis- 
sionaries that must be refused for 
lack of funds; the doors opening in 
all directions that can not be entered 
because the Church is not ready; the 
consideration of a question concern- 
ing the international relationship be- 
tween missionaries and the govern- 
ment under which they are working; 
the statements of the treasurer con- 
cerning receipts and expenditures; 
and the discussions of ways and 
ineans, are all most illuminating. 
Many of the statements have been 
taken from the minutes of the Board 
and all are truly typical. 

this is a form of missionary dra- 
atic program that makes a_ strong 
appeal to men and that they would 
enjoy giving. Nothing save being ac- 
tually present at a meeting of the 
board could give so vivid an idea of 


Its workings. 


‘lissionary Dramatic Programs,” by Dr. T. 


ll. I. Sailer, Price 10 cents. Educational De- 


pavcinent of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Many Lands in Schenectady 

In November, 1911, inspired by 
the “World in boston” held the pre- 
vious spring, the Woman's loreign 
Missionary Society of the Emmanuel 
Baptist Church, Schenectady, New 
York, gave a missionary exhibit 
called “Many Lands,” which shows 
what can be accomplished in- an 
individual church by a company of 
clever women who are willing to 
study and work. 

There were courts representing 
China, Japan, India, Burma, Africa, 
North American Indians, and Cuba 
and Porto Rico; and scenes and 
demonstrations of native home lite 
with men, women and_ children; 
schools with teachers and_ pupils; 
temples and shrines with priests and 
worshipers; and mission hospitals 
with doctors, nurses and_ patients. 
The-class-rooms of the Sunday-school 
were utilized for the various courts, 
each of which was given into the 
hands of some one capable woman 
with authority to plan her own deco- 
rations and demonstrations and select 
her own he!pers. 

lags of all nations, oriental hang- 
ings, and a number of curios were 
obtained from the Woman's baptist 
Missionary Society in Boston; others 


A 


were loaned by returned missionarics 
in Schenectady and vicinity. A few 
of the costumes were rented, but 
most of them were made by the 
women themselves, as were. also 
paper flowers and other things used 
as decorations. The curios, many oft 
them of priceless value, were care- 
fully guarded, a watchman being kept 
on duty all night as well as all day. 
In each court there was _ literature 
for sale descriptive of the country 
and the work being done 1n it. 
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The exhibit was opened on _ the 
afternoons and evenings of two days 
and there was no admission fee, tho 
a charge of 25 cents was made to 
those visitors who wished a guide to 
show them through the courts and 
explain the curios and demonstrations 
to them. Having been well adver- 
tised it was largely attended not only 
by the members of Emmanuel Church 
but by the town’s people also, and 
was a great success. Since the ex- 
hibit the society has doubled in num- 
bers, partly, tho not wholly, as a re- 
sult of the interest aroused. 


China in Glen Ridge 


A very successful exhibit called 
“China in Glen Ridge” was given last 
winter under the direction of Mrs. 
Harry Wade Hicks in the Congrega- 
tional Church of Glen Ridge, New 
Jersey, a beautiful and wealthy little 
suburb of New York. [our organiza- 
tions united in the effort-—a mission 
study class of young women between 
the ages of 18 and 25; a mission band 
of girls from 10 to 16; a Sunday- 
school class of boys from 9 to 12; and 
the “Knights of King Arthur,” an or- 
ganization composed of boys of high- 
school age. 

The church was beautifully deco- 
rated with Chinese hangings, banners, 
scrolls and lanterns and there .were 
interesting exhibits of Chinese curios 
in several of the class rooms, inter- 
preted to visitors by stewards who 
had been prepared by special study 
for the work. The Chinese mission- 
ary play, “Slave Girl and School 
Girl,’ published by the Missionary 
Education Movement, was given to- 
gether with some 15 to 20 demonstra- 
tions including a dispensary scene, a 
series of street scenes, a number of 
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scenes illustrating home life and cus- 
toms, a boys’ school, a number of 
Chinese games, and methods of wor- 
ship in temples and shrines. Ad- 
dresses were also given by _ special 
speakers at different times, the whole 
aim being to show forth the purpose 
and results of mission work in China. 

The exhibit was open two days 
with four sessions. In the evening 
the admission fee was 25 cents for 
adults and 15 for children. In the 
afternoon, in order to encourage 
mothers to bring their children, only 
10 cents was charged. The attend- 
ance averaged a little over 200 at 
each session, and tho making money 
was not the object of the exhibit, the 
net proceeds were a litt!e more than 
S90, the expenses being from S30 to 
$35 and the receipts $125. 

The results were most gratifying. 
No missionary activity given in the 
church ever so aroused the interest ot 
the community as this. Many who 
have no connection with the church 
came and were deeply imprest. [here 
was too an immediate and very notice- 
able increase in the interest in mis- 
sions, not only on the part of the 
participants themselves but also of 
the adult members of their families, 
especially those in which there were 
children taking part. Several of the 
participants attended the missionary 
conferences at Silver Bay largely as 
a result of the exhibit and in all the 
organizations taking part there was a 
noticeable centering of interest 1n 
denominational work rather than in 


independent, outside objects. 


Medical Missionary Demonstrations 


Medical missionary demonstrations 
are easily arranged and always make 
a strong appeal. At Northfield, in 
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July, 1912, a group of missionaries 
under the direction of Dr. Li Bi Cue, 
the famous young Chinese physician, 
gave a demonstration of the work 
of a medical missionary on tour in 
China, that could be arranged by any 
society that was willing to study up 
on medical missions and rent or make 
a few costumes. 

A tent was set up on the lawn and 
just outside the clever little doctor 
adjusted bandages, examined eyes and 
prescribed for patients, among them 
a haughty, high-class lady whose 
bound feet were giving her trouble. 
Meanwhile a Bible woman was going 
about among the patients talking with 
them while they waited their turn for 
treatment. 

A demonstration along the same 
lines, more easily arranged yet equally 
effective, was given at the conferences 
of the Missionary Education Move- 
ment at Silver Bay last summer. 
The platform of the auditorium was 
arranged to represent a dispensary 
in China, the setting being merely a 
few chairs and benches so placed as 
to form three sides of a _ hollow 
square and a table with a few medti- 
cine bottles and a box of powders 
done up in white papers. At the 
table sat a lady drest in white, imper- 
sonating a medical missionary, and in 
the seats were a number of patients 
and a native Bible woman all in native 
costume. 

Among the patients treated were 
the following: 


A young woman with her sick 
baby (a large doll) who was highly 
indignant when the doctor told her 
she must wash her baby, but finally 
Came to terms. 

A boy who came running in with 
his hands on his stomach, screaming 
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that he was on fire. doctor 
diagnosed it as dyspepsia and 
sprinkled a white powder on his 
tongue, which gave immediate relief. 
A woman who wept and groaned 
and declared she had a devil which 
the native doctors had tried to drive 
out by puncturing her flesh with long 
needles in various places. ‘This was 
also diagnosed as dyspepsia and the 
same white powder was administered. 
Two were wasted before one finally 
went down, the woman knocking 
them out of the doctor’s hand in her 
ereat fear of the foreign remedies. 
A young woman who hob- 
bling in with one foot heavily band- 
aged and was insulted when the doc- 
tor asked to see it. She was told to 
sit down and wait awhile, and after 
seeing a number of other patients 
treated, timidly announced that the 
“foreign lady might see her foot.” 
was 


\leanwhile the Bible woman 


soing about among the patients with 
an open Bible in her hand quieting 
their fears and telling them about the 
new religion. 


Immigrant Pageant at Silver Bay 


An Immigrant Pageant that could 
easily be reproduced in any church 
or group of churches was given at 
Silver Bay last July under the aus- 
pices of the Missionary [Education 
Movement. As the topic for Home 
Mission Week this year is I[mmigra- 
tion this would be a gocd time for It. 
Care should be taken, however, not 


to give it in too public a way.* Im- 
migrants are sensitive like other 


people, and might be hurt by it. At 
Silver Bay, there were none to see it. 
Soon after the opening of the con- 


*A leaflet with full directions for giving this 
Pageant may be obtained from the Missionary 
Education Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue New York, 
N. Y. It is entitled ‘““The Immigrant Gateway.” 
Price 25 cents. 
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ference it was announced that on 
Tuesday, July 15, at 2:30 o'clock, a 
large party of Immigrants would ar- 
rive at the dock and proceed at once 
to the auditorium for inspection. 
Promptly at the hour named a steam 
launch came up with a motly crowd 
of nearly 100 imitation Immigrants, 
attired in improvised costumes ot 
many kinds and co'ors and carrying 
their possessions done up in old bags, 
baskets, bundles and valises. Several 
women carried babies,—dolls so clev- 
erly drest and handled it was hard to 
realize they were not the real thing! 
At the auditorium the platform had 
been railed off on the order of Ellis 
Island. There was a_ passageway 
across the entire front and back of it 
three compartments or “pens.” Sta- 
tioned at intervals along the passage 
way were three inspectors, the first 
provided with chalk, the second with 
a towel and a basin of water presum- 
ably containing disinfectants, the 
third with a table on which were 
pens and ink and a large ledger. 
The immigrants were ushered into 
the first compartment and then filed 
along the front of the platform one 
by one. Inspector No. I examined 
them for physical disability of any 
kind and chalk-marked those who 
showed symptoms of disease; No. 2 
examined their eyes, ostentatiously 
washing and wiping his hands after 
each inspection; No. 3 asked ques- 
tions and recorded the answers in his 
big book. ‘Those admitted passed into 
the second compartment on the plat- 
form, there to await transportation to 
their destination in the new country. 
Doubtful cases were put into the 
third compartment—the much- 


dreaded “detention pen,’ where a 
Missionary was waiting (a real dea- 
coness of the lrotestant I¢piscopal 
Church in costume) to cheer and 
comtort them, and to straighten out 
tangles. 

Much of the success of the pageant 
depends on Inspector No. 3. This 
part was admirably taken at Silver 
Bay by the Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
Associate Secretary of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, who 
announced that the inspection wotd 
be conducted in English for the bene- 
ht of the immigrants, the audience, 
and the inspector himself! Ameng 
the questions he asked were the 
following: 


1. What is your name’? Your age? 

2. Where did you come from? 

3. Who paid for your ticket—you 
or the steamship company ? 

4. Are youa polygamist? (Changed 
to, “How many wives?” if not under- 
stood. ) 

5. Are you an anarchist? (Changed 
to “Shoot?” if not understood. ) 

6. How much money have you: 
Let me see it. 

7. Fiave you friends in_ this 
country? (To girls coming alone. ) 

8. How many children? (To mar- 
riel men or women. Great amuse- 
ment was created by one man who 
turned to count his children before 
answering ‘“Eleven!’’) 


The whole affair was admirably 
carried out. Many incidents, some 
amusing, some pathetic, were intro- 
duced to represent real conditions. 
(Jne man was deported with his wiie 
who chose to return with him. The 
picture of the two taken on the dock 
where they were presumably awaiting 
deportation, portrays the most abject 
dejection. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY IN SOUTH AMERICA # 


BY THE REV. 
N South .\merica we 
are tace to tace with 
an amazing missionary 
situation which ought 
to stir the most slug- 
eish soul into enthus- 
lasm and into action. 
[t is one which will make colossal 
demands upon our brains, our pur- 
ses, our hearts, and our lives. ‘The 
South American Continent repre- 
sents one seventh of the earth’s sur- 
face. Across that vast area one 
word stands out, flashes out, blazes 
out, and that one word is Oppor- 
TUNITY. let me mention three 
features ot that situation, which in 


some real sense creates this oppor- 
tunity. 
Lhe first fact is this: In South 


America we fave religious liberty im 
all the eleven republics save one. 
Peru, where | was last year, is the 
solitary exception. It was in Peru 
the hateful Inquisition was first set 
up, and it was there it held its sway 
longest and latest. But the rising 
spirit of liberty broke that yoke ot 
blood. It went when Spain went, 
and it went never to return. Now 
the same spirit of liberty is beginning 
to move and surge among the 
peoples of Peru. It asserted itself 
in the Presidential election when I 
was there last year. In spite of all 
the planning of the clerical party, it 
carried into power an_anti-clerical 
l’resident, the grandson of an En- 
elishman; and his election, be- 
lieve and hope, is the pledge that 
in the near future Peru also will 
erant civil and religious liberty. And 
when it does, we shall have religious 
liberty from one end of the Con- 
tinent to the other. Now this fact 
alone marks progress and it clears 
the way as never before for a great 
Wide missionary advance. That is 
one tact for which we thank God. 


‘From South America. 


CILARLES 


INWOOD, 


the second tact 1s this, that the 
altitude of the governments toward 
us and our work is in the maim sym- 
pathetic. Of course, now and again 
some local authority, usually at the 
instigation of a priest, will hinder 
our work; but in the main, as never 
betore, the governments of South 
America are really on our side. It 
is not long since the Minister of 
Ikducation in the Argentine ex- 
prest the hope to see the day 
when the Bible would be taught in 
all the public schools of Argentina. 
When was in South America, 
nearly four years ago, there was a 
ereat outbreak of anarchism import- 
ed mainly from Italy, and during my 
stay in the city of Buenos Altres 


some frightful outrages occurred, 1n - 


one of which the head of the police 
and his secretary were assassinated. 
At once the authorities prohibited 
all public gatherings throughout the 
Argentine. In the town to which 
I was going they had just arrested 
seventy anarchists. I was going to 
hold public meetings, and at that 
time all public meetings were pro- 
hibited by the public authorities. Our 
missionary of the [Evangelical Union 
of South America waited upon the 
Mayor of the town, to know whether 
this prohibition would be applied to 
my meetings. Ile, Roman Catholic 
tho he was, said in_ substance, 
“Oh! dear no. Your meetings can 
29 on all the same. We know that 
you are not preaching anarchy. You 
are making law-abiding citizens, and 
secking to make the people good. 
Go on!” The same thing happened 
with the open-air work in buenos 


Aires. But with the exception of 
these Gospel meetings no public 
eathering was allowed throughout 


the whole Province of Argentina. 
A third fact which is vast and far 
reaching: Jhe attitude of the people 
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is changing toward Protestant Chris- 
tianity. Where we are known, prej- 
udice is rapidly dying, and in its 
place we are winning the confidence 
and esteem of the people, which it- 


self marks a revolution. When Il 
was in Cuzco last autumn, there 
came into our Mission Home a 


woman to undergo a terrible opera- 
tion. It was one which had come 
upon her through wrongdoing, but 
perhaps more through the wrong- 
doing of another than herself; and 
it was of so serious a nature that 
the doctor who performed the oper- 
ation said afterward it was the 
worst he had ever performed. [hat 
poor thing, an unmarried woman, 
caine to our Home for the opera- 
tion. The man, the brute I will 
call him, who was the cause of her 
trouble, knowing that her life could 
hardly be saved but by a miracle, 
wanted her to be sent to the hos- 
pital in that city, where, had she 
gone, she would prdbably have been 
a dead woman in twenty-four hours. 
He attacked the motherly woman for 
sending the sufferer to Protestants. 
That Roman Catholic woman _ re- 
plied, ““The Protestants are the only 
people in this city who will help 
this poor woman in her hour ot 
trouble.” 

It is not many years 
our missionaries had to flee from 
that city in terror of their lives. 
They had to steal out by back ways, 
and undertake a long perilous jour- 
ney overland to Lima, while the 
bells of the cathedral rang out 
peals of joy, and the saints. were 
carried in procession round 
great Square, which was thronged 
with a hostile multitude, gathered 
to watch the departure and to heap 
insults upon the hated heretics. But 
through the efforts of our workers, 
and especially through the gentle, 
Christ-like ministry of our nurses, 
all this has changed, and if they 
left Cuzco to-day, I am sure no 
joy-bells would be rung over their 


ago that 


departure. 
Take another illustration. I went 
down to see Mr. Payne at that 
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lonely outpost in the Urco Ilarm. 
Fight years ago or so in the town 
of Calca near by, which I visited, 
the priest made an attack upon the 
missionaries at early mass, and they 
had to flee for their lives. Last 
year, from that very town, a depu- 
tation of merchants waited upon our 
brother Payne, to urge him to _ be- 


come a candidate for the lown 
Council, for if he consented, they 
said, he would be returned at the 


head of the poll. You people do 
not yet understand what a revolu- 
tion is behind that single fact. 

So the attitude of the people is 
changing. Behind all this there 1s 
something more than chance, some- 
thing more than a combination of 
favorable circumstances; God 1s be- 
hind it, and behind it not as an 
idle or listless spectator. He 1s the 
creator of it, He is the interpreter 
of it, He is the guardian of it, He 
is the very spirit and life of it. It 
is vitally related to His redeeming 
purpose for South America. He 
has opened the door that the people 
of South America may come to know 
ilim. tle has opened the door that 
Ile may pour in upon them all the 
regenerative forces of Calvary and 
Pentecost. 

Because God is behind the oppor- 
tunity there comes from Him to us 
—a call and challenge to coopera- 
tion. In the great primal work of 
creation God sought no finite aid. 
He spake and it was done. God 
does.not now need the help of man 
to guide the planets or uphold the 


stars. No! But in this’ other 
realm, wonder of wonders, God de- 
sires, seeks, asks, and in some sense 


is dependent upon our cooperation, 
upon the measure of it, and the mo- 
tive of it, and the quality of it. He 
is waiting and asking for that co- 
operation from you and from me. 

The far-reaching issues of this 
opportunity are greater still, when 
we remember our close and poten- 
tial relation of South America. 
South America is entering the fam- 
iiy of nations, and the question of 
questions is this: Shall she enter 
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to unpoverish or enrich us; shall she 
enter the family of the West as a 
maiden with the bloom of youth 
and purity on her brow? Or as is 
more tian possible, shall she enter 
as a rotting leper, whose presence is 
a menace, and whose~ embrace 
means death? If we do not evan- 
velize South America, South Ameri- 
ca in turn will blight us. Our Chris- 
tianity and our civilization will suf- 
fer if South America, black and 
foul to the heart’s core, come into 
close relation to us. Our statesmen 
are waking up to this. Our men 
of commerce are waking up to it. 
Shall we who are sons of freedom, 
we who are the champions of free- 
dom, we who are the Lord’s people, 
we who are called to guard His in- 
terests and to extend His sway, shall 
we Christian peopie be blind to this 
future? Shall we, through any in- 


ertia or lack of heroism, or of sac- 
rifice, compromise the future of a 
oreat Continent like that? We are 
not to seek victory for a society or 
a sect. Our hearts yearn that our 
risen loving Lord may come to Huis 
own in South America, for we know 
that when the Lord Jesus comes to 
llis own 1n South America, she aiso 
will come to her own, and never 
till then. 

Think of the infinite sacrifice of 
Calvary. Think of it till our hearts 
are melted into oneness with Him 
Who gave His all for us. Then in 
the light of Calvary let us measure 
our duty, measure our gifts, meas- 
ure our sacrifice, measure our privi- 
lege, and then respond— 


My Savior! how shall I proclaim 
Or pay the mighty debt I owe? 

May all T have and all IT am, 
Ceaseless, to all Thy glory show. 


PROGRESS IN A COLOMBIAN MISSION * 


BY JOHN L. JARRETT, CAMPANITO, COLOMBIA 


Mr. Jarrett, whose genius lies in pioneering and the opening up of new work, 
was one of the founders of the work in Peru nearly 20 years ago. That work has 
passed through the period of bitter persecution and has entered upon a phase of 
steady progress, and God has called his servant to lay foundations in another dark 


corner of the Great Continent. 


ROM Cartagena west- 

wards toward the 
Isthmus of Panama, 
and about halfway be- 
tween the two points, 
the River Sinu enters 
the Carribean Sea. By 
several mouths the sluggish brown 
waters, bearing on their bosom great 
masses of plants and tangled brush- 
wood, mingle with the blue of the 
oceai. 

You reach the river by steam, 
motor, or sail boat from Cartegena, 
where the ocean steamer leaves you, 
choosing which is first available, for 
nothing is certain, and you may 
spend two days en route, or you may 
spend seven. Wind, water, and 
cargo and captain are all important 
lactors in your movements. 


*From All Nations. 


Steaming up the river, every turn 
reveals fresh beauties and wonders, 
but the heat is terrific, and the nights 
are usually spent in wooing’ sleep, 
but never winning it. There is a 
tiny fly which defies any mosquito 
net, yet its sting is like a red hot 
needle. When, through sheer ex- 
haustion, you feel like sleeping, then 
all is bustle and confusion on board, 
folding beds must be packed away 
to make room for cargo. A wash 
in a bowl as large as a teacup, which 
is all the washing appliance there is 
on board, and this not often used, a 
cup of strong coffee (cups washed in 
aforesaid bowl and wiped on a table- 
cloth too dirty to be used on the 
table), and you try to feel fit. After 
passing through many miles of for- 


est on the lower river, you come tO» 
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the cleared land, where there is a 


succession of beautiful pastures and 


numerous hamlets, villages, and 
towns. Here there is a magnificent 
opportunity for missionary’ work. 
Thousands upon thousands of people 
most accessible. I have seen no such 
mission field in all my experience. 
The people, altho nominally Catholic, 
seldom see a priest. In only three 
towns of more than 50 | know, are 
there resident priests—one in each 
case. There are schools in some 
places, but many of the people are 
quite illiterate. Wherever you go 
vou get an audience at once; for a 
lantern service in the open air a 
whole town will turn out. No mis- 
sionaries have ever visited the region 
before, and, so far, we are alone in 
the work. We want helpers to 
enable us to start regular work in 
one of the towns, and to make pos- 
sible a more systematic visitation. 

We leave the steamer at Cerete, 
and from there take a journey 30 
miles back into the bush, right into 
the heart of the forest. If conditions 
were primitive and wild on the ‘river, 
they are more so here. Our home 
in Campanito is in a village on a 
large cattle rearing and rubber plan- 
tation. Through the forest in every 
direction paths lead to other settle- 
ments and villages. 

The people live in rude huts, often 
nothing more than a roof. Some- 
times part of the house is enclosed 
with canes, and sometimes these are 
plastered over with mud. A _ bench 
of sticks makes a bed, tho many sleep 
in hammocks. A pot or two_ for 
cooking purposes, a mosquito net, a 
wooden spoon or two, and you have 
aH the household utensils and furni- 
ture. A leaf spread out makes both 
table and tablecloth, and for drink- 
ing vessels the gourds from the 
forest are used. ‘The people are poor, 
and content to live in poverty for 
lack of enterprise and energy. 

We have a day school for the 
boys and girls, night school for the 
men, and Mrs. Jarrett spends a 
large part of each day in the vil- 


lage among the women and_ chil- 
dren. The days are very full of 
work. Very often, tho tired and 
weary, the night’s rest is disturbed 
to attend to some sick one, and ftre- 
quently we rise before the sun to 
find some waiting at the door who 
have come a long distance for ad- 
vice and medicine or surgical treat- 
ment. There is no doctor within a 
day's journev, and the people are 
very sickly, besides being exposed to 
many dangers from falling trees, 
tangled undergrowth, deadly 
snakes. 

The people have lived in _ entire 
ignorance of the Gospel; they have 
received no teaching whatever. We 
have had most interesting audiences 
from the very beginning. As none 
can read or write, we have to teach 
them the words of the hymns as 
well as the tunes. Now they know 
and sing well several hymns. 

On Saturday nights lantern §ser- 
vices are held, and create a great 
interest. These people have never 
seen anything of the kind before, and 
large crow ds gather, whose astonish- 
ment and surprize baffles descrip- 
tion. It is a wonderful opportunity 
to preach the Gospel, and our limited 
supply of slides was used over and 
over again, always fresh to some 
in the audience, always interesting 
to all. We need a large supply of 
Gospel and other slides—they will 
be put to good use in Colombia. Our 
Sunday work begins early. Then 
everybody tries to get into clean 
clothes. Maybe all through the week 
very little has been worn, but for 
Sunday every available article of 
clothing 1n Campanito is put to good 
service. Sometimes the one suit has 
been worn all the week at school. 
and Saturday has been too wet or 
too busy to wash and dry. Then 
some are missing from meeting, for 
too dirty or too scant clothing keeps 
old and young away. 

Here, there is a work of wonder- 
ful possibilities and great scope ani 
God has already evidenced His ap- 
proval by giving His blessing. 
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FACTS ON MORMONISM * 


PREPARED BY MRS. JOHN PADDOCK AND MISS ELIZABETH VERMILYE 


Anti-Polygamy Resolution 


The concurrent resolution for an 
amendinent to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, prohibiting polygamy and polyg- 
aimous practises, has passed in 31 
States: 


Mormon Power, Purpose and Plans 
POWER 

Political: Reed Smoot, apostle 
and representative of the hierarchy 
in the United States Senate, is the 
oldest and has been for six years 
one of the most influential members 
of that body. He is chairman of 
the U. S. Publicity Bureau and has 
permitted to remaim. in its files 
nothing unfavorable to his church. 
Ile has frequently occupied the ex- 
ecutive chair and presided over the 
business of the Nation for hours to- 
ceether, thus fulfilling a prophecy of 
brigham Young, that “Mormonism, 
polygamy and all, would be forced 
down the throat of the Nation.” 

Through its colonization policy in 
states where the balance of power 
is easily obtained, the Mormon 
Church has immense political influ- 
ence controlling the vote of ever) 
Mormon and thus giving the solid 
Mormon vote to the political party 
which will help and not interfere 
with the Mormon system. 
\ Commercial: By far-reaching trust 
afiNiations, the hierarchy influences 
or \lominates business interests all 
over the land. 

ls a Religious Force: It unites 
Church and State, assuming com- 
plete control of each. It sends thou- 
sands of missionaries throughout this 
land and all lands, under command 
to visit every city, town, hamlet and 
house and to talk with each person 
at least twice. 

PURPOSES 

l’olitical: To establish a temporal 
monarchy and to rule this Nation 
and all nations, because “The King- 


"Displayed at the Presbyterian General Assembly at Atlanta. 


dom of God (Mormon Church) 1s 
an order of government established 
by divine authority. It is the only 
legal government that can exist in 
any part of the universe.” 

Rehgious: to overthrow’ Chris- 
tianity and the Christian Church. 

Social: To make polygamy, as it 
is “the law of Heaven,” the law, also, 
of our land. 

Individual: To dominate all the 
life and action of every Mormon. 


PLANS 

First, last and always to colonize. 

Second: ‘lo send bright girls at 
the expense of the Church to East- 
ern schools and colleges, to disarm 
prejudice. 

Third: Yo send bright young men 
to theological seminaries, to acquaint 
themselves with Christian methods 
and to enter Christian pulpits. 


Mormonism—A Menace 


1. A menace to honor and the in- 
tegrity of the nation; because in 
sworn testimony in the Smoot trial 
it was shown that every Mormon 
leader takes an oath of treason and 
vengeance against the United States. 
Their leaders have declared that thev 
expect conflict sooner or later with 
this nation. 


2. A menace to national ideals. 

a. To pure home life, through 
polygamy. 

b. To individual freedom 
through claim to political and 
life control. 

c. To democracy, by the ideal 
of a kingdom. 

3. 4 menace to high moral stan- 
dards according to Brigham Young’s 
testimony. 

4. 4A menace to regard for law 
and decency according to Joseph 
Smith’s sworn testimony in Smoot 
trial. He confessed he violated both 
in order “to obey the law of God.” 
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5. A menace in their appeal to 
converts. 

a. They teach: That Mormon- 
ism restores primitive Chiris- 
tianity with all its powers and 
forms. 

b. “That no sin enters Utah.” 
Additions the Bible 
through constant and _ direct 
revelations. 

d. The provision of a way by 
baptism and marriage aiter 
death to save dead relatives. 

e. The right of selfishness in 
man, and duty of unselfishness 
in woman. 


Mormonism 


Its corporate title, “Church of Lat- 
ter Day Saints of Jesus Christ.” 

Politically. A_ self-styled kingdom 
within a republic. One of the most 
compact, wealthy, one-man-controlled 
kingdoms in the world to-day. 

“The organization of Mormonism 
is the most perfect secret organiza- 
tion with which | have ever come 
in contact except, perhaps, the Ger- 
man army.’—Prof. Ely, of Caltfor- 
| 

Brigham Young claimed, and 
maintained, the right of the hier- 
archy “‘to control every act of every 
Mormon from the cradle to the 
grave.” 

“Joseph Smith is God's represen- 
tative on earth, and by virtue of his 
acknowledged polygamy will be- 
come a god after death.”"—"New 
Witness for God, p. 187, Journal 
of Discoveries. 

Commercially, a gigantic trust, 
identified with most of the. great 
trusts of the country, especially the 


“Sugar Trust.” 


Joseph If. Smith is director of all 
the. great commercial activities of 
Utah and Idaho. 

As a Religion. 
ganism, Mohammedanism, 


A mixture of Pa- 
Judaism 


and Diabolism, with the lowest con- 
ception of a God of any system the 
world has known except devil wor- 
ship. Teaches many gods who _ be- 
come gods through practise of polyg- 
amy. The 


“Divine and eternal or- 


| November 


der of Heaven’—'"‘to disobey means 
damnation.” “Christ obeyed and had 
several wives.’—Quoted from “Doc- 
trines and Covenants,’ “Journal of 
Discoveries,” “Pearl of Great Price, 
and “Compendium of Doctrine for 
1912.” 
Mormons in United States 


One million in good and regular 
standing: one-half million “Jack 
Mormons,” 7. e., Mormon supporters, 
according to ex-Senator Cannon. 

Mormons claim six hundred 
thousand converts. 

Burton Hendricks, in McClure’s 
Magazine articles, which Mormons 
pronounce correct, gives these fig- 


61,000 


Proportion of population in 1832 
one in every 1,125; in I913, one in 
every 180. Government religious 
census for 1900 gives proportion 
of growth in membership to relig- 
ious increase entire population 
since 1890 as 38 per cent. Mormon 
against 28 per cent. Protestant and 
21 per cent. Roman Catholic. 

Proportion religiously affiliated 
in various states, as pet Government 
census: 


11 per cent. 


Mormons are scattered through all 
other states from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, and from the Lakes to the 
Gulf. They claim to control a belt 
of states cutting the country in two 
from the North to the South. 

By method of colonization they 
now control eight states through bal- 
ance of political power, giving 66 
electoral votes. 
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DOES IT PAY TO CHRISTIANIZE THE INDIAN ?* 


BY LEVI LEVERING, AN OMAHA INDIAN CHIEF, BEGGS, OKLAHOMA 
Superintendent, Nuyaka (Government) Boarding School 


OST of the arguments 
for or against Indian 
education are written 
by white men, but [| 
wish to speak of the 
problem as an Indian 
sees it. One summer, 
more than 40 years .ago, when my 
people, the Omahas, were hunting the 
buffalo on the prairies of Nebraska, 
I first saw the light. I grew up with 
the other Indian children until— 
when I was seven years old—a kind 
Providence turned my steps toward 
the Presbyterian Mission School, 
near the Omaha Agency. Later I 
was graduated from Carlisle, and 
then spent three years in Bellevue 
College. Ever since then I have been 
in the service of our government in 
its Indian schools. In spite of these 
experiences, however, I have always 
maintained an active interest in my 
own Omaha people, and felt it a 
ereat honor when, five years ago, 
they elected me as a Chief in our 
tribe. 

When Columbus landed on_ the 
shores of America he found the 
country peopled only by the so- 
called Indians. To-day the Indian 1s 
still in our midst. During this long 
period he has proven that he pos- 
sesses all the attributes which God has 
bestowed upon other members of the 
human family. He has shown that 
he has an intellect which is capable 
of development, that he is ready to 
receive instruction, and that he is 
abie to take his place as an American 
citizen in every sense of the word. 

What difference does it make 
whether a man’s skin does chance to 
be red, when we remember that God 
“hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth.’ What difference, I re- 
peat, does it make, so long as the 
Indian is willing—willing to be 
taught in our schools, willing to adapt 
himself to American ways of living, 


‘ Lhe Assembly Herald. 


willing to accept the religion of our 
Lord and Master Jesus Christ. 

The religious awakening has an 
effect upon the Indian which is little 
short of marvelous. This effect is 
not confined to any particular tribe, 
but is the same among Indians wher- 
ever found. I| heard not long ago a 
Nez Perce Indian preach and pray. 
If | had needed any additional argu- 
ment for the desirability of Chfis- 
tianizing the Indian, that sermon and 
that prayer would have convinced me. 
No work which produces such results 
can be in vain. 

I was a delegate from my tribe 
to the Sioux Indian Conference, in 
South Dakota. Many of the Indians 
eathered there represented the most 
blood-thirsty tribe of the old days. 
3ut here again I realized that the 
preaching of the Gospel has the 
power to change men’s lives. 

My own people, the Omahas, live 
in northeastern Nebraska. are 
not a large tribe, but “Father” Ham- 
ilton loved them and labored faith- 
fully for their uplift. I think they 
have been progressive in_ every 
respect. They have a neat church 
and manse, and the majority own 
houses and farms. 

It has paid and is paying to 
Christianize the Indian, and it 1s 
soing to pay more and more until all 
the red children are brought to Christ 
and His Church. Of course, we 
must not always expect results too 
quickly. The Indian must have a 
fair chance, we must be patient with 
him in his struggles and stand by him 
when he fails, just as we must in 
the case of any other person who 1s 
weak and has many things to dis- 
courage him. 

The great mission of the Church 1s 
to bring men to God, and this mis- 


sion will not be accomplished until 


the American Indians are brought 
into the fold. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 


LIE expressions, ‘Fatherhood of 

God,” and the “Brotherhood ot 
Man,” sound altruistic and religious. 
Many people use them glibly without 
much consideration of their real 
meaning or the logical outcome of 
their adoption as a working creed. 
These ideas are popular among So- 
cialists, among Hindu _ reformers, 
ahaists and also among some 
Christian Sociologists. Hlow far are 
they true and how are they related 
to the purpose and the progress of 
Christian missions? 

These questions are brought to 
mind by a recent review of a vol- 
ume on “Spiritual Culture and Social 
Service.” The reviewer commends 
the thought that ignorant, non- 
Christian men merely the 
‘weaker children of God to be helped 
and uplifted by their stronger 
brothers’ and that we can not say 
“Our l‘ather” unless we regard every 
human being as “our brother.” The 
Christian author goes so far as to 
say that “we have no right to inter- 
pret our individual life upward and 
then interpret our brothers’ lives 
downward. . . . You are God's 
child; so then is the humblest ser- 
vant in your house.” ‘This sounds 
sympathetic and religious—is it true 
from a spiritual standpoint? 

Here is marked the parting of the 
ways for two classes of Christian 
thinkers. The one party would ar- 


~gue that God's image is in every 


man and that the life and light of 
(,od are common to all mankind— 
the Chinese pirate, the African can- 
nibal, the Hindu devotee and _ the 
Christian saint. According to this 
theory, what is needed is not a new 
birth but a development—a new en- 
vironment and better education—an 
uplift by the stronger brothers. 

The other conviction as to mankind 
in relation to God is that man has 


fallen and that the spiritual image 
of God has been so marred as to 
be practically obliterated; that he 
has therefore lost the right to be 
called a child of God and has there- 
fore lost his spiritual life. As a re- 
sult, what men need is not first educa- 
tion but power, not a new start but 
new life, not a human uplift but birth: 
from above. 

This is the teaching of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in the Gospel according 
to John. ‘The Jews claimed to be 
the chosen people of God, and the 
children of God (John 8:41), but 
showed no spiritual likeness to the 
lather and refused to receive the 
Son of God. To them He said: “lf 
God were your lIather ye would love 
Me. .. . Ye are of your tather 
the devil” (John 8: 42-43; I John 
3:8). The apostle John, who wrote 
in order that men might believe and 
have life, declares that only to those 
who “received Him” (Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God. I John 5:12) 
did He (the Father) give “the 
right to become children of God . 
who were born not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God” (John 
I: 12-13). 

The doctrines of the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man 
are half-truths that have led many 
to deny the necessity of new spiritual 
life from the Spirit of God—not only 
new in degree but new in kind. [ven 
the words of Christ: “All ye are 
brethren” and “One is your Father,” 
were spoken to the disciples, not to 
unbelievers. God is the Father ot 
all}men as Ile is the Creator and in 
a natural sense all men are brethren. 
This should lead us to humility and 
to sympathy with all mankind. We 
should despair of none from what- 
ever race or condition he may come, 
for Christ Jesus came to bring the 
good news of salvation to all men. 
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ut in a spiritual sense only those 
who have received life through Jesus 
(hrist can claim to be the children 
of God and only those who are His 
children are members of the spiritual 
brotherhood (Matthew 12:50). ‘This 
understanding of the teachings of 
(Christ and of His apostles must im- 
press upon every Christian the ur- 
eency oi the call to use every possi- 
ble means to preach the Gospel of 
(hrist and to depend on the Spirit of 
(,od for spiritual life (John 3:5). 


ORTHODOXY AMONG MISSIONARIES 


HE Presbyterian missionaries in 

I\orea have sent out a protest 
against sending into their field any 
ordained ministers who deny or hold 
loosely the distinctive doctrines of 
the Church. The Presbyterian 
aminer thinks that there is no need 
for alarm since ‘“‘ministers who have 
cut loose from the old faith are not 
looking longingly toward a mission 
station in the mountains of \Norea. 
They preter as a rule a pulpit on 
the avenue or a chair in the semi- 
nary. 

This, however, does not do credit 
to many Christians, whose spirit of 
heroism and_ self-sacrifice is far in 
advance of their firm faith in what we 
believe to be the teachings of Christ 
and tis apostles. Some men are 
now in the field who are preaching 
a “gospel” of reform rather than 
one of regeneration through faith in 
Jesus Christ. A few of these men 
have returned home after a_ period 
discouraged and discredited. If men 
aud women do not believe in salva- 
tion for this life and for eternity 
only through the life and death of 
Jesus Christ and by union with Him 
and if the Bible is not their rule of 
laith and practise, they would best 
remain at home. Sure foundations 
and a life hid with Christ in God are 
needed to keep a man from sinking in 
the mire of heathenism. 


LIMITING GOD 


4'\W people realize how unbelief 
_ limits God. They are wont to 
think of God’s power as omnipotent, 


unlimited. But there are two kinds 
of power: physical and moral. Physi- 
cal power depends on force or en- 
ergy. Moral power depends on co- 
operation. By mere physical strength 
you can litt a man out of the gutter 
when drunk, but you can only in- 
sure his becoming a_ permanently 
sober man by moral influence, the 
response of his own will. Fenelon 
says that in dealing with men, force 
can never persuade—it only 
compel, and so make hypocrites. 

Our Lord in His miracles did not 
simply work wonders by His own 
absolute power. He addrest faith 
as the condition of healing. The 
light of the body is the eve, not be- 
cause the eye makes light, but makes 
light available, like a window in a 
house. Hence, unbelief limits God 
because He will not treat man as a 
machine. He depends on man’s re- 
sponse to His approach and appeal. 

Thus, in limiting God, we _ limit 
also our ow attainment and achieve- 
inent. We can not do mighty works 
—the same limitations we put about 
God we put about ourselves. And 
to remove the restraint on His work- 
ing is by the same act to remove the 
hindrances about our own. 

Unbelief puts limitations upon 
everything good, while it offers fa- 
cility for all that is evil. It de- 
mands signs and wonders as a con- 
dition of faith, and then rejects 
even signs when wrought. It pre- 
vents the acceptance of salvation, 
the true hearing of the Word, seek- 
ing after eternal life, and rejoicing 
in. God. 

Unbelief insults and assaults God. 
It makes Him a lar. It 1impugns 
Ilis veracity, or sincerity, or both. 
Ile makes an unequivocal promise 
and offers boundless benefits to the 
suppliant and obedient soul. If the 
offer is not accepted there is but 
one solution. It is not believed tc 
be a real, genuine offer. Take the 
sum of the whole witness God has 
given of His Son: “He be- 
lieveth on the Son of God hath 
everlasting life; and he that be- 
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lieveth not the Son of God hath not 
life.” It is obvious that no man can 
believe that and not accept Jesus. 
The blessing of having, the curse 
of not having, so infinite a good 1s 
too obvious to allow of argument. 
If, then, any man does not accept 
it must be because the offer is not 
real. Either God does not mean it, 
or He will not stand by it; He 1s 
either not making a genuine offer, 
or else He is changeable and will not 
now make His offer good. 

There 1s no sin or crime more em- 
phatically arraigned in the Bible than 
the sin of persistent unbelief in God. 
It is treated as no venial fault, but 
as a mortal sin that holds in itself 
the germ of all other sin and makes 
all other crimes possible. 

Its first great arraignment is in 
connection with the Desert Journey 
of God’s Pilgrim People, Exod., xvii. 

And it is well to notice just what 
the sin was to which it led. They 
came to Rephedem and there was no 
water to drink, and immediately they 
began to murmur and complain— 
almost ready to stone Moses. Now 
mark how unbelief is oblivious of past 
mercies and ungrateful for them. 
Already there had been two stu- 
pendous miracles wrought in con- 
nection with water—at the Red Sea 
and Marah. In one case the power 
of God had piled up the waters as 
a wall; in the other, sweetened the 
bitterness of them; and yet, as soon 
as a new crisis arose, unbelief forgot 
all God had done. And the name of 
that place was called Massah—Temp- 


tation; Meribah—Provocation. Comp.. 


Hebrews, ili, 7; 1v, 11. Better still 
perhaps, exasperation, and what was 
so exasperating to God! They 
tempted the Lord by saying, /s the 
Lord among us or not? They asked 
this in the presence of the Pillar 
of Cloud! 

Anvther arraignment of unbelief is 
recorded in Numbers, xiv. This was 
the crisis. Here God for the first 
time lost patience, which shows us 
that even Infinite forbearance some- 
times may be exhausted. Here was 
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the very goal of all their journey in 
sight. The Lord had brought them 
out that He might bring them in. 
And He had promised to bring them 
in with wonders that rivalled His 
bringing out. And here they were 
at JXadesh Barnea, on the borders, 
if not within the land. And the 
spies returned and all of them 
brought a good report, and all told 
of the Anakim, but Joshua and Caleb 
encouraged them to enter and pos- 
sess the land. But so unbelieving 
were they that they not only refused 
to go up, but would have stoned the 
faithful spies for encouraging them 
to trust in God. How like the treat- 
ment of the Lord Jesus—our true 
Joshua—when that same Hebrew 
people not only refused His saving 
message, but crucified Him for urg- 
ing them to believe and possess the 
promises. 

Hear God’s awful testimony and 
indignant rebuke (Numbers xiv, 2!- 
39). Hundreds of believers come to 
the borders of blessing, hear the re- 
port of those who have entered into 
it, and urge them to go in and pos- 
sess their possessions; and fiom that 
very gateway of blessing go back to 
wander in the wilderness of wun- 
belief ! 

Hence that emphatic saying twice 
found in the Old Testament, II 
Chron., xx, 20. Jehosaphat stood 
and said to Judah and the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem: “Believe in the 
Lord, your God: so shall ye be es- 
tablished; believe His prophets so 
shall ye prosper.” Again, in Isaiah, 
vil, 9, Isaiah said to Ahaz, 130 years 
before, If ye will not believe surely 
ye shall not be established—a very 
difficult passage to translate and con- 
vey the full force of the original: 
“Non credideritis, intelligitis.”’ 


If in God ye do not confide, 
Neither in power shall ye abide. 


“Tf ye will not believe, 
shall ye receive.” 

Its most awful arraignment is in 
Hebrews, vi, 6, 7, 8; -x; -29.-- It -1s 
there represented as crucifying the 
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Son of God afresh and putting Him 
to an open shame; trampling under 
foot, etc. This mysterious sentence 
Is passed over as an exaggeration. 

God so loved man as to give His 
only Son a ransom for the sinner. 
Everything depends, as to the prac- 
tical effect of that sacrifice, upon the 
acceptance of the Lord Jesus as Sa- 
vior. Every man, therefore, who on 
any pretext rejects or neglects Him, 
practically makes vain His whole 
atoning work. So far as he is con- 
cerned, our Lord might as well have 
not died at all. Here has been an 
expenditure of love that no language 
can express, and it 1s treated as 
nothing. 

Christ's Death of the Cross 1s 
regarded as having once for ail 
atoned for all sin repented of and 
forsaken. But if Christ is rejected, 
God is compelled to go back aid 
take up these pretermitted sins and 
deal with them, legally giving each 
the just recompense of reward ar‘ 
ending by visiting wrath on that last 
and crowning sin of sins, rejection 
of proftered “pardon and grace. 


MISSIONARIES AND JAPANESE IN 
KOREA 


UTTING aside the past history 

of their religious work in the 
Peninsula (of Korea), the (Japan- 
ese) government now trusts these 
foreign missionaries to confine their 
activities to purely religious work 
without any intermeddling in political 
affairs.” This sentence is from p. 
52 of the “Annual Report on Ke- 
forms and Progress Chosen 
(IXorea) (I9QII- 12), compiled by 
Governor General of Chosen, Kei- 
jo (Seoul), December, 1912.” It 
is a typical specimen of the animus 
that has at times been displayed by 
Japanese administrators toward 


Christian missionaries in Korea. [The 
meaning which is evidently intended 
to be conveyed by the repeated 1m- 
plication of the sentence quoted 1s 
that missionaries did interfere and 
might again in the political affairs 


of the once “hermit nation.’ Before 
and during the trial of the 106 ‘‘con- 
spirators’ the administration 
tempted to implicate directly the mis- 
sionaries in the now disproved “‘con- 
spiracy to murder a high Japanese 
official. ‘Lhis charge was embodied 
in the “confessions” which Japanese 
police officials inspired and extorted 
by torture from the luckless Korean 
prisoners. And now, since the com- 
plete collapse of the prosecution, the 
same government is resorting to innu- 
endo in its official publications. ‘The 
Japanese press contains many of 
these charges and innuendos. Little 
confidence can be felt in an admiunis- 
tration which uses such methods. We 
hope it will not be necessary for mis- 
sionaries, in sheer self-defense, to 
detail, w ith name and date and place, 
some of the many outrages against 
person, property, honor, and hu- 
manity, committed by Japanese sol- 
diers and officials in Korea, complete 
knowledge of which is in their pos- 
session. lhe missionaries have been 
most circumspect, have endured with 
ereat patience many trying expert- 
ences. but their cause and_ their 
honor must forbid continual and last- 
ing charges that have as their only 
foundation the animus of prejudiced 
or bad administrators. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, for Christian mis- 
sionaries to stand silently and idly 
by while they see innocent tellow- 
(hristians maligned, imprisoned and 
tortured by officials who apparently 
have determined beforehand the guilt 
of Iworeans under trial. As men, if 
not as missionaries, these American 
and British citizens must speak out 
and call the world to witness and 
protest. In all other respects the 
missionaries have been strictly non- 
partizan and have advised the \Kor- 
eans to submit cheerfully to the Jap- 
anese domination. The missionaries 
are not in Korea to interfere in poli- 
tics or national affairs but are there 
solely to preach righteousness and 
peace to the people and to extend the 
spiritual sovereignty of God through 
the Gospel of Jesus. Christ. 
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MISSIONARY NEWS 


NORTH AMERICA 


Y. M. C. A. Secretaries for Army and 
Navy 


HiE new year-book of the Y. M. 
4 Cc. A. deals in large figures, which 
show the Association to rank in 
property and expenses along with 
some of the largest religious de- 
nominations. The Army and Navy 
work is entering upon a period of 
creat development, thanks to its 
share in the will of the widow of 
General Daniel Butterfield, which 1s 
expected to reach some $2,000,000. 
Great pressure has been brought to 
bear on the Y. M. C. A. by Govern- 
ment authorities to provide secre- 
taries for all battleships in the Unt- 
ted States service not provided with 
Government chaplains, and for as 
many army posts in the West as 
may need them. It is reckoned that 
at least twenty-five men will be need- 
ed for navy work alone, and a con- 
siderable number for army work. 
There are now two Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries 1n the naval service, one 
in the Atlantic and one in the Pa 
cie squadron. 


Comity Between Bible Societies 

HERE is perhaps no field where 

the principles of comity and co- 
operation, which are in the air nowa- 
days, should more obviously be ap- 
plied than in the work of bible socie- 
ties. Whenso many places are without 
the bible altogether, there would 
seem to be no reason why colpor- 
teurs representing two different or- 
eanizations should be traveling over 
the same ground. It is therefore 
welcome news that the American and 
the British and loreign Bible So- 
cieties have entered into an agree- 
ment by which the former gives up 
its work in Persia, and the latter its 
work in Central America. The next 
step should be an agreement as to 


ILorea. As The Continent remarks: 
“It 1s high time to drop argument 
and apply the excellent solution 
Which Abraham proposed to Lot.” 


The Woman’s American Baptist F. M. S. 


HE two Woman's Baptist I’. M. 

Societies, which have had _ head- 
quarters in Boston and Chicago, have 
now been united into one. Lhe new 
society consists of nine districts, 
each with its own organizations. 
Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery 1s 
the first president of the United So- 
ciety, and Mrs. Henry W. Peabody is 
vice-president. The president and 
vice-president are starting on a 
world-tour of Christian missions in 
November. Mrs. Montgomery 1s 
also a member of the Editorial Coun- 
cil of the MuIssIONARY KEVIEW OF 
\WORLD, 


The Kennedy»School of Missions 
fCPECIALIZED training for lead- 

ership’ is one of the favorite 
phrases of the day, and since the [din- 
burgh Conference issued its call for 
“special missionary preparation on 
the part of missionary candidates in 
view of the increasing complexity of 
their work,” it has often been heard 
i mussionary circles. The Hartford 
School of Missions was opened 1n 
IQII to meet this demand, and its 
constituency during its first two 
vears has been international as weil 
as interdenominational. It has pro- 
vided instruction for candidates or 
missionaries whose work lies. on 
three continents and in_ practically 
every large mission field; and it has 
thus served nearly a dozen denomi- 
nations. 

{It 1s now entering upon a _ period 
of greater usefulness. Through the 
eenerosity of Mrs. John Stewart 
Iennedy of New York and _ friends 
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who have met her conditions, the 
School of Missions will soon have 
the income from an endowment ol 
$500,000, and will hereafter be 
known as the Kennedy School of 
\lissions, one of the several schools 
maintained by the corporation known 
as Lhe Hartford Seminary l’ounda 
tion. 

The courses offered aim to prepare 
for the delivery of the Gospel mes- 
sage; for the acquisition of foreign 
languages; tor the work of teach- 
ing; tor an understanding of mis- 
sionary problems; for a preliminary 
knowledge of the field, and for in- 
creasing the efficiency certain 
practical directions. The strength of 
the department on the Moslem field, 


under Dr. Macdonald and_ other 
specialists, has attracted a number 
of missionaries on furlough. What 


the school can offer as preparation 
for work among Moslems is typical 
of what it hopes to offer for each 
ot the great mission fields. 


More About Negro Progress 


like fiftieth anniversary of the 

signing of the [Emancipation 
V’roclamation has been the occasion 
for many summaries of the progress 
inade by the negro race along vari- 
ous lines. The anniversary edition 
of the year-book, issued by Tuske- 
vee Institute, states that the Negroes 
of the country to-day own hundreds 
of millions of dollars’ worth of land, 
securities and other property. Negro 
farmers in the South are cultivating 
about 42,000,000 acres of ground, 
of which they own more than halt. 
In the State of North Carolina alone 
Negro realty holdings are estimated 
to be worth nearly $30,000,000. Ihe 
report of the American Church I[n- 
stitute for Negroes points out some 
ot the more important achievements 
ot the race, namely, that they have 
established more than 500,000 homes 
owned in fee simple, have built and 
maintained upward of 26,000 
churches valued at nearly $30,000,- 
000, and have expended more than 
$25,000,000 for their educa- 
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tion. Not a bad record for a people 
that a generation ago were in sla- 
very and not only owned nothing but 
were owned by their masters! 


A Good Work Advancing 


Hike Student Christian Movement 

has a persistence and potency 
which at one time was not counted 
on for it. When the World ledera- 
tion was formed in 1895 there were 
599 local organizations with 33,275 
members. lLhese have grown in 
number to 2,320 with 156,063 mem- 
bers. In the United States there are 
now 20 student secretaries of the 
International Committee, 21 belong- 
ing to state committees, and 138 
local secretaries giving their whole 
tune to this work. Successful evan- 
gelistic meetings have been held in 
the state universities of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, lowa, Pennsylvania, Ore- 
gon and Washington. The Il edera- 
tion at the start organized in North 
America, Great Britain, (sermany, 
Scandinavia and in mission colleges. 
Now it is well rooted [ol'and, 
Belgium, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Australasia and South Africa. 


Missionary Tree 
MISSIONARY, at a(recent gath- 
ering, said pointedly 5 have es- 

tablished missionary trees \all over the 
country. But perhaps \you_ don't 
know what a missionary tree is? A 
missionary tree is one whose _ profit 
goes entirely to missions. A Roxbor- 
ough farmer has in his apple orchard 
a golden pippin tree that helps to sup- 
port the Chinese missions. <A I‘lorida 
woman has an orange tree that helps 
to uplift the cannibals of New Guinea. 
A California nut farmer devotes a 
walnut tree to the spread of Chris- 
tianity in Zanzibar. 


Mormonism in a Nutshell 


Utah Gospel Mission whose 
twofold purpose is the teaching 
of Christianity to Mormons and the 
teaching of the truth concerning 
Mormonism to Christians, has pub- 
lished a considerable amount of good 
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special literature on Mormonism. We 
take the following strong facts trom 
one of its leatlets. 

In 1890 there were 144,352 Mor- 
mons in the United States, now there 
are said to be 400,000 in the United 
States, and 20,000 in other lands. 
In I910, over 16,000 new mem- 
bers were gained by birth, more 
than half of the total, and by 
proselyting. lwo thousand Mormon 
nussionaries are at work (about 800 
in the United States), who visit about 
2,000,000 homes annually and distrib- 
ute their literature, and hold some 
50,000 meetings. Mormonism is 
paganism veneered with Christian 
terminology. It teaches that there are 
many gods, who were formerly men 
and women, have flesh and bones, are 
sinners, and often live in polygamy ; 
that there is no Trinity, but that Christ 
is a polygamist and the Holy Spirit 
is a fluid; that Adam is the god of 
this world and each world has its 
own god; that sin is a necessity for 
all; that there is a “‘priesthood,” which 
constitutes “the only right govern- 
ment’ and receives continuous revela- 
tion which supersedes all, if desired; 
that there are four Bibles; and so om. 


No reader of these tenets of Mor’ 


monism can fail to see the necessity 
of preaching the Gospel to its ad- 
herents, even if he is not conscious of 
the evil and moral degradation which 
follow in the train of Mormonism. 


Christian Endeavor in Alaska 


HE work of the church at Point 

Barrow, Alaska, is supported by 
the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions. lhe society of Christian 
endeavor in connection with it here 
has a membership of more than 200, 
including the Juniors, Intermediates, 
and Young People. Jhese are all 
Eskimos. 

The Young People’s society 1s 
largely composed of young married 
people who constitute the progressive 
element of the community. They 


stand for the betterment of their own 


condition, as well as that of their 
people. One by one they are build- 


| November 


ing better houses for their families, 
and giving more heed to sanitation, 
both inside and around their dwell- 
Ings. 

Physically they represent the flower 
Of the young manhood and woman- 
hood of their people. The general 
impression that the Eskimos are an 
inferior race, either mentally or phys- 
ically, does not hold good with re- 
gard to those in our Alaskan posses- 
sions. The Christian Endeavor meet- 
ings are well attended, and a splen- 
did spirit pervades them.—Christian 
kndeavor World. 


Another Side of Life in the Canal Zone 


\iX ot the achievements of our 

government in building the Panama 
Canal is the care given to the moral 
and spiritual welfare of the workers 
on the Canal. As early as October 
4, 1905, church work was authorized 
by the Isthmian Canal Commission 
as one of the means of stabilizing the 
working force and promoting social 
order. By IQII there were 40 
churches on the Canal Zone. All the 
buildings are on land set aside by the 
sovernment and 20 are owned by it. 


Seventeen chaplains are maintained 


by the government. The center of 
the social life is to be found in the 
seven Y. M. C. A. club-houses, which 
were built by the government under 
President Roosevelt. club- 
house with its equipment, cost $35,000, 
and was specially designed and con- 
structed for the tropics. The mem- 


bers. who are all white Americans, 


number over 2,000 men and about 
150 boys 


SPANISH AMERICA 


What Protestantism Has Done for 
Mexico 


IIA T Protestantism is to be one 

of the main forces in the future 
progress of Mexico is the conviction 
of Signor Garza Leal, a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary, who bases his confidence 
on what seem to him the things that 
it has already done for his native 
land. He says that it has been a 
force against those who systematic- 
ally rob the lower classes, and _ that 
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it has helped to purify the Roman 
Catholic Church and to rouse it to 
new activities. Protestantism has 
helped to develop in Mexico a mid- 
dle class. Its efforts have always 
been especially directed toward the 
lower classes, who need only am- 
bition to be prosperous, clean, well- 
educated, independent, and _ good. 
That ambition the Protestant Church 
is helping to awaken in them. 
Protestantism has helped, too, to 
a great extent to form an educated 
class and build up the school system 
in Mexico. Greatest of all is what 
it has done for Mexican women. 
Here Signor Leal has a very per- 
sonal word to say: “I am one of 
millions of Mexican brothers, and I 
am glad that through Protestant edu- 
cation I have sisters who not only 
have some sense, but who know 
they have it and use it, and show 
me through their acts that they are 


just as good and even better than 
| 


The Putumayo Mission 


PRES spending several months 
in travel into the Putumayo dis- 
trict, and after expending thousands 
of dollars for transportation and 
equipment, the Evangelical Union ot 
South America missionaries have re- 
turned home to England. The party 
of pioneer missionaries, headed by 
Dr. E. H. Glenny, endured many 
hardships on the journey and found 
that the Putumayo Indians, among 
whom they expected to labor, had 
moved further to the interior. The 
missionaries therefore returned home. 
It seems strange that they did not se- 
lect some other locality where mis- 
sionaries are needed and there es- 
tablish a station and preach the Gos- 
pel of Christ. The rubber region 
atrocities seem to be of the past, but 
the Indians of South America are 
still neglected. 


BRITISH ISLES 


Inspiring Gifts at Swanwick 


TORIES of individual sacrifices 
for God’s work have not lost 
their appealing power since the day 


J 


when the Master called the disci- 
ples’ attention to the widow who 
cast in all that she had. At a gather- 
ing ot some three hundred supporters 
of the Church Missionary Society 
held at Swanwick, England, during 
the summer, especial prayer was ot- 
fered in regard to the large deficit 
and over $80,000 was contributed to- 
ward the tund to make up _ the 
amount needed. Many of the giits 
evidenced heroic self-sacrifice. One 
young curate who had saved $500 
sent it all. A young lady who had 
received a _ substantial present of 
money to enable her to realize a 
dream of her life in a visit to Pal- 
estine, gave up the trip and con- 
tributed the money. [Irom an old 
shoemaker came a letter, in which 
he said that he had been asking God 
to show him how he could help. He 


, wrote: 


“Some of us are failing in our duty. I 
have a feeling that I am to blame. I do 
not earn a deal now, for I am seventy- 
six years old, but I might have spared a 
bit. Just to think of the light being with- 
held from some who sit in darkness, be- 
cause of selfishness or thoughtlessness in 
men like me. So I prayed and prayed, 
‘Lord, what can I do?’ ‘Mend your old 
hoots, they'll do a. bit longer,’ was the 
answer. So here's the money I had put 
away for my new boots.” 


General Booth’s Latest Scheme 


BOOTIIL has projected a great 
institution for London under the 
auspices of the Salvation Army. It 
is to be called the “University of 
Humanity,’ and will cost $1,000,000. 
Two hundred men and 300 women 
will be accommodated and educated 
in the ordinary courses of study, in 
manual training, in religion and ar- 
my organization, and in the social 
activities that mark the work of the 
army in the slums. 


A Great Gift to Charity 


announcement by cable of 
the death of Joseph Storrs ['ry, 
of the famous cocoa firm at Bristol, 
and of his bequest of £149,000 for 
charities, including £43,000 for mis- 
sions, elicited some interest in the 
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Indian press, but there are many ac- 
counts in the English papers of his 
noble tho simple personality and 
his large charities. J. S. Itry was 
a member of the Society of I*riends 
but he was a servant of the churches, 
“as much separated unto the Gos- 
pel as the highest ecclesiastic who 
realizes fully the spirituality of his 
high calling.”’ A writer in the Lon- 
don /l*riend says of his public lite: 
“J. S. Fry must have presided and 
spoken at more meetings for relig- 
ious and philanthropic subjects dur- 
ing the last forty years than any five 
others of his fellow citizens.” On 
the day of his funeral the I*riends’ 
Meeting House could only hold the 
personal friends and relatives and 
those present in a_ representative 
capacity; but many others were 
present at a memorial service, 1m- 
pressive in its simplicity, held simul- 
taneously at the Cathedral. Mr. Try 
was interested in everything that 


benefited his fellow men. His em- 


ployees were never forgotten, but his 
interest extended to hospitals, adult 
and Sunday-schools, orphanages -and 
the Y. M. C. A., and stretched out 
to foreign missions; he appeared to 
have a passion for humanity, and 
he ever sought to bring men into 
touch with the Lord. 


Making Long-lived Missionaries 


yw | had the ordering of things,” 
said a famous surgeon and mis- 
sionary enthusiast at Livingstone 
College, London, England, recently, 
missionary should leave our 
shores until he had taken a _ nine 
months’ course at this college. Liv- 
ingstone himself had no pride in mis- 
sionary martyrs; he did not believe 
in dead missionaries. It is the long- 
lived missionary that we want to 
cultivate.” Livingstone College, oc- 
cupying a pleasant house and grounds 
in an unspoiled corner of Leyton, ex- 
ists for that very purpose. Saturday 
was Commemoration Day, and it was 
thought fitting that this year the fes- 
tival should have a_ special note, 
should be, in fact, the college’s own 


celebration of the Livingstone cente- 
nary. the great missionary’s medicine 
chest was on view, together with 
other Livingstone relics and some 
interesting microscopical exhibits re- 
lating to tropical medicine. The 206 
students in residence illustrated the 
cosmopolitan nature of the college, 
for they represented g different na- 
tions and 13 denominations. Nine, 
six and three months’ courses are 
taken at the college. this does not 
mean the turning out of medical mis- 
sionaries but it means that the ex- 
student will know how to look after 
his own health, do simple doctoring 
for his natives, and give “first aid” 
to his wife or to brother mission- 
ary. 


THE CONTINENT 


Outlook for Temperance in Europe 


HE rulers of [Europe are well 

disposed as to the cause of 
liquor. Alphonso XIII of Spain and 
his mother, Queen Christina, are 
both total abstainers. So ts Victor 
Emmanuel III of Italy, as well as 
Queen Wilhelmina of Holland, and 
her mother, Queen Emma, the two 
queens of Sweden and King Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, Czar Ferdinand ot 
Bulgaria, and George V of Great 
Britain. The emperors of Austria, 
Russia and Germaiiy are extremely 
abstemious in the matter of stimu- 
lants, and have done everything in 
their power to encourage’ temper- 
ance among their subjects. 


A National Missionary Collection 


MONG many forms of national 

celebration which have been 
adopted in Germany to commemor- 
ate the completion of 25 years’ reign 
by the Ixaiser, 1s one in aid of for- 
eign missions. It is called a national 
collection, because it 1s the only 
one in which the whole nation 1s 
participating. It is divided into two 
sections, part for the Evangelical 
aud part for the Roman Catholic 
missions. The [Evangelical collec- 
tion, according to latest informa- 
tion, amounted to two-and-a-half mil- 
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lion marks (£125,000). Evangelical 
Christians of all denominations are 
participating in this collection. When 
complete, the money will be pre- 
sented to the [Kaiser, who will have 
the pleasure of forwarding it to the 
various foreign missionary societies 
of his country. 


Zionist Congress 

LIE aspirations of the Jews which 

find expression repeopling 
Palestine and restoring it to Jewish 
control are promoted by what is 
known as the Zionist movement. 
The annual convention has just been 
held in Vienna. are two 
schools of Jewish patriots among 
them—one which would secure politi- 
cal control of Palestine, and _ the 
other which would promote primarily 
industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment looking upon the territorial 
control as impracticable, more so now 
than ever, since Turkey has suftered 
so great losses in the Balkan war. 
At the Vienna meeting colonization 
was strongly urged. It -.was deter- 
mined to establish a university at 
Jerusalem, $500,000 being named as 
the sum required. The delegates to 
the Congress subscribed one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, an American 
llebrew giving one-fourth of it. 


Protestantism in Italy 


N Italy there are about 600 Prot- 

estant churches, with a member- 
ship of 25,000, the Waldensian 
(Church being by tar the strongest 
Protestant body. There are sev- 
eral fine educational institutions, 
medical missions, ete., and 15 relig- 
lous papers and reviews carry the 
(,ospel over the Peninsula. great 
change has taken place in the at- 
titude of the people toward Protest- 
antism. Whereas formerly Italian 
converts were regarded with = sus- 
picion and even as morally infectious 
and boycotted from public hospitals 
and factories, to-day they are re- 
spected, sought out, and all doors 
are open to them. The press speaks 
well of them, the cultured classes ap- 


peal to the various pastors for 
evangelistic servants, knowing them 
to be honest and diligent, and even 
the Koyal family entrusts the care 
of its children to Protestant gover- 
esses. 


Sabbath Neglect in Germany 


Berlin correspondent of the 

London Christian |Vorld reports 
the Prussian government will attempt 
to secure the enactment of a law to 
secure better observance of Sabbath. 
At present the day is not given to 
religious observance to any consid- 
erable degree. It is devoted to re- 
creation, amusement, sport, theater- 
going. Ihe Protestant Churches are 
represented as pretty near empty— 
men are said to be rare among atten- 
dants. he new law proposes to 
reduce and change the hours when 
stores, shops and box-offices may be 
open, but the cates and saloons may 
continue to be open all day and all 
night. The storekeepers will be 
asked to cover up the displays in 
their windows. Jhere can be no 
question of the need of a more rev- 
erent and religious observance of the 
day, but the measure proposed does 
not seem likely to secure it nor will 
anything else until the spirit of loyal- 
ty to the Lord of the Sabbath takes 
hold of the people. ‘lhe correspond- 
ent quoted above says: “The fact 1s 
that, as far as Germany is concerned, 
Sabbath is in imminent danger of 
losing its significance, and until its 
people treat Sabbath as the Lord's 
Day all the restrictive legislation in 
the world will not help.” 


Religious Freedom in Russia 


HIRE is no such thing. The 

Czar, several vears ago, issued 
an edict guaranteeing religious free- 
dom, but it has remained a dead 
letter, as the laws necessary for its 
enforcement have never been passed, 
and are not likely to be soon. ‘The 
saine intolerance continues. No mis- 
sionary of any religion is allowed 
in Russia. 
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How a Church Began in Spain 

lle beginning of the Protestant 

Church in a Spanish village 1s 
thus described by Pastor Theodor 
l‘liedner :—‘‘A peasant was brought 
to Madrid to undergo a serious oper- 
ation. On his recovery his_ wife 
came to take him home. While in 
Madrid, she saw a Bible for the 
first time, and bought it. The hus- 
band and wife read it together, and 
a new world opened: to them—they 
were taken hold of by the power of 
the Gospel. Another, a drunkard 
and gambler, joined them. He, too, 
was won over. lbesides the Bible, 
they possest the ‘Pilgrim's Prog: 
ress. One day I received a letter 
from the village, of which I did 
not even recognize the name, beg- 
ging me to come as soon as possi 
ble; a number of people there were 
anxious to hear a Gospel sermon 


I went, and, in spite of the difh- 


culties which were made by the 
clerical party, | was able to preach 
in a yard to a large congregation. 


Monastir: A Center of Interest 

HE town of Monastir, which by 

Serbo-bulgarian treaty before 
the war was to go to bulgaria, has 
now been assigned to Servia by the 
arrangement with Greece. News 
comes also that Isa Bolatinatz and 
his Albanian cohorts, estimated at 
25,000, are marching to effect the 
capture of Monastir. ‘Thus the town 
of 50,000 inhabitants that has been 
a station of the American Board for 
40 years suddenly springs into un- 
enviable fame as a bone of con- 
tention between four nations. ‘Its 
Slavic name, Vitolia, as well as the 
Greek Monastirion, has reference to 
an old monastery found there by 
the Turks when they took the re- 
eion. Next to the Moslems, who 
comprized nearly one-half the popu- 
lation up till a year ago, came the 
Bulgarians; there are also in the 
immediate vicinity many Rumanians, 
Jews and _ gipsies. 

Two American Board missionaries 
and their wives occupied the sta- 
tion in 1873. In 1878 a girls’ school 


was opened, which in I88I was 
made a boarding school, and con. 
tains now abecut 50 pupils annually. 
There is also an organized Evangeli- 
cal Church among the Bulgarians 
of the place, and an orphanage con- 
taining about children.—The 
Orient. 
ASIA—-MOSLEM LANDS 


Missions and Higher Education in 
Turkey 
bees of higher educa- 

tion, of any kind, are few and far 
between in Turkey. ‘There are sey- 
eral cities of over 100,000 inhabitants 
each with no semblance of a_ high- 
school or a college, as, for example, 
Damascus, Bagdad, Aleppo, Salonica, 
and many others of over 50,000 each, 
such as Adrianople, Afion Kara H[is- 
sar, lrebizond, etc. And all these 
cities are centers of a considerably 
larger suburban population, equally 
neglected. What an opportunity for 
the philanthropist who wishes to pro- 
mote the cause of education! And 
now is the time, for the people are 
eager for the best possible training 
and are willing to pay for it. 

There are now 3,796 students in the 
various American colleges in lurkey. 
Of these 917 are in the Syrian Prot- 
estant College in Beirut and 470 in 
Robert College. These students in- 
clude 1,370 in collegiate and 1,795 in 
preparatory departments. There are 
1,589 Armenians, 891 Greeks, 195 
Turks and 497 Syrians, 124 Jews, 119 
Bulgarians, 34 Albanians, 36 Russians 
and 199 Egyptians. These colleges 
are a great force in the upbuilding of 
the Nearer East. 


An Opportunity for Love 


MOHAMMEDAN Sheikh ol 

Bagdad, says Men and Missions, 
has recently sent an appeal to Chris- 
tian nations, which appeal contains 
such sentences as these: “Islam 1s 
hlled with anger and hatred against 
Christianity. We hate you to-day 
more than at any other period in our 
history.” “We have only horror and 
contempt for the culture and civiliza- 
tion which make you so rich and 
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glorious.” ‘‘We hate your civilization 
because you uphold that it rests upon 
the doctrine of the Trinity.” “We 
desire to hold the same attitude to- 
ward you forever.” 


Work for Lepers in Persia 


Shi. outcast lepers in Persia, where 
the disease appears to be serious- 
ly prevalent are still neglected but it is 
hoped that the Mission to Lepers will 
soon make a grant toward supplying 
some relief and Christian teaching to 
the lepers in the isolated colony about 
a day’s journey from Tabriz. 


For several years the missionaries | 


have paid occasional visits once or 
twice a year to these neglected people 
in their village of mud huts, many of 
which have become dilapidated and 
are mere miserable shelters, not pro- 
tecting their inmates from wild beasts 
and robbers. Sometimes in a hut six 


feet square, four or five lepers have 
had to sleep and live. The journey 
from Tabriz is long and_= difficult, 


across the plain and over a steep path 
which is closed in winter. The num- 
ber of lepers varies from 75 to 150, 
and there can be no doubt that they 
form one of the most needy and neg- 
lected communities in the world. Mrs. 
Vanneman has made one or two re- 
cent visits to them, providing extra 
food, medicines, materials for cloth- 
ing, and quilts for warmth in the 
winter. On her December visit she 
found that many of the lepers had 
died from hunger during the siege of 
Tabriz. There were at least 16 chil- 
dren in the colony, half of them prob- 
ably untainted. 


INDIA AND TIBET 


The Centennial of Missions in India 
ITE approaching centennial of 
missions .in India calls atten- 

tion in a wide way to the whole 

question of missions. The Ameri- 
cin Board alone has invested about 

510,000,000 in these missions. It 

is not hard to imagine, then, in 

the absence of exact figures, the 
much larger amount which the whole 

Christian Church has poured into 
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this work, and not only into India, 
but into all the nations of the 
earth wherein missions are being 
carried on, and this now means 
nearly all nations. But the money 


is not the only thing which has been 
poured in, but human life, sacrifice, 
prayers. For what purpose was all 
this century of noble enterprise and 
labor? For one chief purpose—the 
ceiving of the Gospel to these mil- 
lions, that they might be rescued 
unto eternal life through Christ's 
work for them and in them. What 
have been the results? Thousands 
saved unto eternal life, and relief and 
prosperity for the life that now 1s, 
to thousands more. 


Living Epistles in India 
a village in Aurungabad, 
where only a short time ago 
those who had the courage to be- 
come Christians were turned out of 


house and home by the Mohamme- 
dan owner, the Rev. J. P. Butlin 
writes: “One of the most remark- 
able sermons I ever heard (or saw) 
was what happened we 
camped at b . It was enacted 
rather than spoken. ‘The catechist 


invited the elders of the village to 
my tent to see me, and they came. 
And then the Christians who had 
formerly been thieves and thoroughly 
bad, but were now reformed by the 
erace of God, came and told the 
story of theirs and the world’s sal- 
vation in song. Truly the refrain, 
‘lor sinful men, for sinful men He 
came into the world, to die and 
be a Savior, for sinful men, was 
a wonderful sermon, for these were 
some of the people He had saved, 
and this was their testimony to the 
whole village. It was not for me 
to speak. ‘Ye are our epistle 

known and read of all men.’ ”’ 


Hardships of a Persian Convert 


ROM Bombay comes the story 
of a young Persian of royal 
blood, who, while visiting a wealthy 
relative in that city, met an earnest 
voung Christian, who told him of 
the One who could satisfy the long- 
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ings of his hte. The young man 
told his mother that he was going to 
be baptized. At once his father was 
sent for and preparations were made 
for his return to Persia. One 
morning, before it was light, the 
young man slipt away to a imis- 
sionarys house. When his_ father 
sought him there,’ and begged him 
to go back with him, he replied: 
“But why should I gor I have 
known no joy or satisfaction ever 
to compare with what I now know. 
Surely this 1s the Way.” It was 
impossible! And so his father hav- 
ing taken all the boy’s clothing ex- 
cept what he had on, and having 
spat in his son’s face, disowned him 
for ever with a curse. The father 
bought poison and offered a friend 
a large sum if he would see that 
it was put in his son’s food. Later, 
the young man and his Christian 
friend, while walking in an out-of- 
the-way part of the. city, were at- 
tacked by a group of men and were 
severely beaten. He is now living 
his new life in another city, for his 
friends do not consider it safe for 
him to remain in Bombay.—Young 


Men of India. 


A Challenge to Occupy Tibet 


WOMAN of the Christian de- 

nomination, who is especially in- 
terested in the evangelization of 
Tibet, has issued a stirring challenge 
to the people of her church in these 
words, which appear in The Mis- 
sionary Intelligencer: 


“IT do hereby covenant with my 
Ileavenly Father and with the mission 
of the Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society in Tibet, to build churches and 
chapels to the number of 30 as stations 
and out-stations are opened in Tibet— 
in order that the last man in all Tibet 
may be within reach of the Gospel.” 


The denomination must provide the 
missionaries and build them homes. 
If this is done, six main stations 
and twenty-four out-stations will 
have churches and chapels, and 


Tibet may be evangelized in _ this 
generation. 


| November 


CHINA 


Victories Gained for the Gospel 


S AYS a recent writer: “One’s heart 
can not but be stirred by the news 
of Gospel victories coming just now 
from China. In Shanghai the reform- 
atory authorities have asked the Young 
Men’s Christian Association to fur- 
nish teachers for educational, Buble, 
and personal hygiene classes, and to 
provide a religious service on Sun- 
days for the boys. The auditorium 
and gymnasium of the Association 
Building were packed to overflowing 
with men to attend the religious prayer 
service requested by the government. 


Two thousand men sought entrance, 


among them being many leading men 
of the city and government, some at- 
tending their first prayer service.” 


- Christian Influence at Work 
HERE is no “sign of progress” 
more marked than the changed at- 

titude toward Christianity on the part 
of officials, gentry, and the common 
people. The attitude of the officials 
is more than simple religious tolera- 
tion. Under the old regime students 
from Mission-schools and ministers of 
the Gospel were not even allowed 

voice in the selection of delegates to 
the Provincial Assembly. Now they 
may not only be members of this As- 
sembly, but numbers of them have 
been appointed to high official posi- 
tions. Those who have investigated 
tell us that 65 per cent. of the present 
officials in the Kwangtung province are 
either members of Christian churches, 
or in such close connection with 
churches that they call themselves 
Christians. A district magistrate, for- 
merly a preacher, says s that no item of 
business is transacted in his yamen on 
Sunday. He holds religious services 
and still preaches as opportunity offers. 

A preacher was one of the first ad- 

visers of the first Viceroy of the Ke- 

public. 


The Curse of Opium 
[Ile origin of the opium problem 
can not be better described than 
in the words of Lord Morley of Black- 
burn in his comments on Mr. Glad- 
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stones attitude to the opium war of 
1839-42: “The Chinese question,” he 
writes, “was of the simplest. British 
subjects insisted on smuggling opium 
into China, in the teeth of the Chinese 
law. the british agent on the spot 
began war against China for protect- 
ing herself against these malpractises. 
There was no pretense that China was 
in the wrong, but war having begun, 
Great britain felt bound to see it 
through, with the result that China 
was compelled to open four ports, to 
cede Hongkong, and to pay an in- 
demnity of £600,000. So true is it 
that statesmen have no concern with 
paternosters, the Sermon on_ the 
Mount, or the vade mecum of the 
moralist. We shall soon see that this 
transaction began to make Mr. Glad- 
stone uneasy, as was indeed to be ex- 
pected in anybody who held that a 
State should have a conscience. Under 
such conditions was opened a chapter 
in Our national history on which this 
generation will live to look back with 
shame and humiliation.” 


A Critical Time for Chinese Women 


z& a striking article in the October 
C. M. Rewew, Miss Lambert, Prin- 
cipal of the C. M. S. girls’ high- 
school in I*uchau, says Delay 
means loss. The whole education of 
the women of China might now be 
shaped by the Christian Church. 
There is religious toleration, and the 
abolition of religious disabilities. 
Some of the highest posts in_ the 
Itmpire are held by graduates from 
Christian colleges, but we want thou- 
sands more of them among 300,009,- 
000 people. The women of China 
are im a very dangerous condition. 
linancipated from centuries of serf- 
dom, ignorance and _ derogatory 
treatment they have new and great 
perils besetting them, so that if not 
and sympathetically euided 
now their freedom means disaster. 
We trust that supporters ot our so- 
ciety may be alert so to impart in- 
formation and to use their influence 
that, in the name and strength of 


(od, well-educated Christian Church- 
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women may come forward and lay 
their culture on the altar tor China 
in this hour of opportunity.” 


How the Gospel Reached an Island 
AITTANG is a Chinese island 
about 25 miles long, with a popu- 

lation of 70,000. About 37 years 

ago, we are told, an inhabitant trav- 
eling on the mainland heard of Jesus 
from a fellow traveler at a Chinese 
inn. tHe accepted the truth,  re- 
turned to Haitang, and did not rest 
until he had carried the Gospel to 
every one of the 411 villages on the 
island. When the missionaries came 

about 10 years ago they found a 

prepared people. There are now 

preaching stations in 30 villages. 

Some of these poor village Chris- 

tians give one-fourth of their income 

for the spread of the Gospel. 


European Vice in Peking. 


Hi missionary meets no greater 

difficulty in his work than 1s pre- 
sented by the lives of some other 
representatives of Christian lands. A 
sad commentary on the state of affairs 
in Peking is to be found 1n an extract 
from The Republican Advocate, a 
Chinese publication of Shanghai: 


“The Boxer trouble made Peking the 
rendezvous of adventurers: many of them 
stayed and attracted others, with the re- 
sult that the city of the diplomats, has 
become a miniature Babylon. ‘The pres- 
ence of undesirable foreigners has exer- 
cised a most baneful influence not only 
on the foreigners themselves but also on 
our youth, who never knew what the 
taste of European vice was until the 
worst type of foreigners made_ their 
abode in our Capital. We are very pleased 
to note from the information circulated 
by the Far Eastern Information Bureau, 
that the diplomatic corps has determined 
to deport all gamblers and similar char- 
acters who are still in the Capital city. 


Their women companions must go with 


them, and hereafter all of this kind who 
venture here will be ordered away imme- 
diately. 

“The diplomats have also decided that 
all foreign houses of prostitution, bars 
and restaurants must be regulated here- 
The day of wide open joints in 
Peking seems to be over.” 


It is time, also, that the American 
government and American business 
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houses insist that their representatives 
shall at least live moral as well as 
outwardly honest lives. 


Makers ef the New China 


Cs changed attitude toward 
Christianity is exprest by many 
of the makers of the new republic. 
President Yuan contributes 
$1,000 yearly toward Christian mis- 
sionary work. He has openly exprest 
his desire that the new China may be 
built upon the foundation of Christian- 
ity as the old China was built upon the 
foundation of Confucianism. 

2. Vice-President Li Yuan Hung, 
military leader of the revolution, and, 
with the possible exception of Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen, the most widely beloved man 
in China to-day, has voiced his strong 
desire that more missionaries may 
come to China and penetrate into the 
interior provinces where yet they have 
not gone. “We will do all we can to 
help them,” he has said. 

3. Tho not a Christian himself, the 
manager of the Kanking railway said 
recently: “Confucianism has supplied 
China with precepts in the past; but 
China imperatively needs Christianity 
to-day to supply her with moral power. 
Many leading men are turning toward 
Christianity as the hope of China; it 
is a sign of the times.” 

4. In order to accommodate the 
thousands of students who attended 
special meetings recently held in Man- 
churia, the governor of the province 
erected, at his own expense, a large 
auditorium which for several days 
was crowded to the limit with fully 
5,000 government students and teach- 
ers. The provincial commissioner of 
education sat upon the platform 
throughout the meetings.—Spirit of 
Missions. 

JAPAN—KOREA 


Service a Christian Idea 


SIGNIFICANT story comes 

from Japan concerning an inci- 
dent connected with Professor Pea- 
body’s lecture at the University in 
Tokyo on the subject of “Liberty, Cul- 
ture, Service.” This lecture was high- 
ly praised, so that when the emperor 
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heard of it he exprest a desire to read 
it. Altho the professor spoke entirely 
without notes, some one had reported 
the lecture in shorthand. A mission- 
ary, who happened to spend a half hour 
on the train with the Japanese pro- 
fessor who was appointed to translate 
this report for the emperor’s benefit, 
learned that he had found it very diffh- 
cult to choose just the right word to 
translate “Service” in the heading of 
the lecture, because the idea was not 
to be found in Japanese thought. 


A Notable Japanese Woman 

HE Outlook tells a very interest- 

ing story of the work of a Japa- 
ese woman who has made for herself 
a unique place among the women of 
her nation. She is Miss Ume Tsuda. 
She was one of seven girls—the first 
to leave their country, herself but 
seven years old—sent to America for 
an education. She spent ten years in 
schools in Washington and _ distin- 
guished herself as a pupil on returning 
to Japan at the age of 17. She was 
made secretary and interpreter to the 
wife of Prime Minister Ito. When 
the Empress of Japan opened a school 
for peeresses Miss Tsuda was called 
to a place in it. This she later gave 
up and determined upon founding a 
school of collegiate grade for women. 
No other school provided training for 
women beyond high school srades. 
In 1900 she began with 15 pupils. 
There are now 150, with special build- 
ings and grounds. The standing of 
the school is such that graduates have 
license to teach in government schools 
without examination. Miss Tsuda 1s 
a devout Christian, and while her 
school is not avowedly missionary, it 
is credited with sending vearly to 
homes of their own or to public places 
of influence from 20 to 25 college- 
bred women in sympathy with the 
principles of Christianity. 


Odd Missionary Collections 


N one of the Methodist churches 
three collections are taken. The 
first is a plate collection for church 
expenses; the second is the woman - 
special collection for the building 
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fund of the church, and consists of a 
handful of rice taken from the regu- 
lar allowance each meal and brought 
in a bag to the church on Sunday; 
and the last collection is given by the 
men of the congregation who have 
given up tobacco since becoming 
Christians, and so contribute their 
smoke to the cause. 


A Large Korean Bible Class 


MISSIONARY writes home: 

The men’s Bible class in Andong 
last winter was the largest and best 
ever held there. About 350 men stud- 
ied in the five divisions, and at night 
only one small corner of the church 
was left’ for the women. They 
brought their own rice, and prepared 
it at little open fires, morning and 
evening, and slept in very over- 
crowded rooms at night. Another 
class with as big an increase would 
find us unable to accommodate it 
comfortably. After this central class, 
several smaller classes were held in 
the larger grounds throughout the 
country, some people walking five 
miles each morning and evening, in 
order to attend some of these. Many 
of the country groups report a large- 
ly increased attendance within the 
last few months. One of Mr. Wel- 
bon’s churches, on a recent Sabbath, 
received 15 baptized members and 
25. catechumens. 

The colporteurs received a great 
stirring up after the class by the visit 
of a star colporteur from Seoul, who 
came to show them how to sell books. 
Judging from the stories they tell, he 
would make a good book agent at 
home. People could not shake him 
off, and had to buy to get rid of him. 
He took not only money, but various 
articles, in pay, providing he could 
turn them into money. Since that 
time the sale of ‘Gospels has been 
some 10 to 20 times as great as it had 
heen, while the sale of some larger 
hooks has fallen-off, and less time 1s 
spent in preaching. The seed is be- 
ing sown broadcast in far greater 
quantity than ever before, and needs 
the prayers of the people at home, 
that the harvest mav be plenteous. 


AFRICA—NORTH 
Baptisms of Moslems 


N June 24 five persons were 

baptized at the C. M. S. Mis- 
sion, Cairo. Three of them were 
an old man and his wife and son, 
and the other two a woman and 
her daughter. The daughter of the 
old man, Mohammed, had already 
been baptized. The old man him- 
self was employed by the Mission 
several years ago as_ gate-keeper, 
but his zeal for Islam was such that 
he hindered the work. Under the 
influence of the late Dr. Pain he 
experienced a spiritual change, and 
soon after Dr. Pain’s death he asked 
for baptism. His son about the 
same time, unknown to the father, 
under the influence of a recent con- 
vert, was also led to Christ. The 
father and son were each afraid for 
several weeks of informing the other 
of his change. 


AFRICA—CENTRAL 
A Chief Destroys Objects of Worship 


T’ Nabumale, the oldest station in 

Bukedi, in the eastern province 
of the protectorate, through the 
labors of the Baganda and Basoga 
teachers, who volunteered for cer- 
tain periods of missionary work 
among their Bantu and Nilotic neigh- 
bors, a number of persons have put 
themselves under instruction. Of 
one chief, who publicly declared his 
faith in the true God, and deliberate- 
ly destroyed all the shrines and other 
objects connected with spirit-worship 
in his village, the Rev. A. J. Leech 
writes : “During the last few months 
his faith and trust have been very 
sorely tried; sickness has been en- 
demic and bubonic plague has been 
epidemic in his district, and he has 
mourned the loss one after another 
of two of his sons and two of his 
wives, besides many of his~ people. 
Then to his sorrow was added per- 
secution, persistent and malicious. 
Some neighboring ~chiefs began to 
taunt him by asserting that he, by 
welcoming the Muganda_ Christian 
teacher to his village, and by giving 
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heed to the doctrines of Christianity, 
had angered the spirits and _ had 
brought all this sickness and death 
into his country. They then began 
to be angry with him, and accused 
him of spreading disease and death 
into their territories, and have even 
threatened to take his life if he per- 
sists in-angering the spirits by main- 
taining his trust in ‘Weré’ (the true 
God) and in refusing to make offer- 
ings and worship at the shrines of 
the offended ghosts.”—C. M. 
Gleaner. 


A “Rush” into the Church 


RITING recently from Ode 

Ondo, a town 70 miles east of 
Abeokuta, Archdeacon Melville Jones 
said: ““We have been spending Easter 
here. My last visit was with Bishop 
Tugwell in 1906, when there was one 
church in the town which was filled 
with a congregation of 330. On Sun- 
day last | preached in a very fine 
new church to a congregation num- 
bering between 1,100 and _ 1,200. 
There are two other large churches 
in the town, and the total number 
of worshipers on Easter Day can 
not have been much under 2,000. 
The rapid development, this rush (I 
can call it nothing less) into the 
Church, is a wonderful opportunity, 
and at the same time a tremendous 
responsibility. How to shepherd our 
growing flocks is the problem. 
Training more African agents seems 
the best way we can help the grow- 
ing work at this stage.” 


How the Gospel Advances 


O better news than that can come 

¥ from Kongoland. It reached us 
from Baringa where a Kongo-Balolo 
mission station was first opened in 
1900, amid a fierce and cannibal 
people that had never heard of 
Christ. In 1908, the church there 
numbered 8; in I9Q10, 15; 1n I9I2, 80; 
and now as this extract from one of 
Rev. C. Padfield’s letters shows, it is 
increasing fast. Many being 
saved. Let this good news stand as 
tvpical of that which may be ex- 


pected from Kongoland to-day. The 
hearts of workers there are glowing 
with fresh hope, and Kongo-Balolo 
missionaries are looking around their 
sphere with a view to possibilities 
that were never there before. It 1s 
huge—about 140,000 square miles; 
put Great Britain and Ireland into it, 
and there would still be many miles 
to spare; but wherever they go within 
that area—and they long to go fur-~ 
ther and faster than their present 
numbers permit—they find the people 
awakening to a new life, and an open 
door on every side. There is a native 
at Bonginda, who is already worth 
3,000 francs, which he has made in 
the gum copal business, and there 1s 
no reason why he should not double 
his capital in a year or two, unless 
there be a serious slump in the copal 
market. This man 1s a Christian, 
and maintains his own evangelist im 
the field. He has just ordered £20 
worth of corrugated iron from 
Europe to make a roof for his house. 
At some mission stations quite a 
number of iron roofs may be seen 
on houses belonging to natives. 


Millions Hungry for the Word 


HE marvelous. possibilities ot 

Christian work in Africa are 
just beginning to be appreciated by 
the Church of God. Among’ the 
2,500,000 of native Africans that are 
dependent upon our Southern Pres- 
byterian Church for the knowledge 
of the Gospel, there is a_ pathetic 
appeal for more teachers to bring 
to them the light of Eternal Life. 
Dr. W. M. Morrison tells of a com- 
munity in Africa visited by him some 
time ago, where he found a chape' 
erected by the natives, with a boy I- 
vears old as their teacher and minis 
ter. This boy had attended a Chris 
tian mission school for a brief time. 
and on being taken to his home by 
his parents, began to teach his little 
companions how to read by writing 
in the sand. The men of the village 
gathered around, and stated that they 
could not allow the boys to learn 
something that they did not know; 
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so the boy became the teacher of the 
men. Finally they said to him: 
“You be our teacher and leader and 
we will erect a chapel for you so 
that you can do the work as it 1s 
done by the Christian missionaries.” 
Thus this young boy was_ teaching 
his whole village the knowledge of 
the Gospel as he had _ learned it. 
There are hundreds of other villages 
where the people are just as anxious 
to know the Truth. 


AFRICA—SOUTH 
Missionary Waste in Natal 


number of missionary socie- 
ties having more three 

white workers each in Natal is s1x- 
teen. There are about an_ equal 
number of societies having less 
than three white missionaries. lhe 
former may be classified, according 
to Lewis E. Hertslet, secretary of 
the Natal Missionary Conference 
Advisory Committee on  Coopera- 
tion: 

Lutheran—5 societies 

Methodist—2 societies. 

Undenominational—3 societies ({edera- 
tion contemplated.) | 

Roman Catholic—l society. 

Anglican—l society. 

Presbyterian—l society 
education). 

Conegregational—l society (federated in 
cducation). 

Salvation Army—l society. 

Baptist—l society. 


(3 federated.) 


(federated in 


The presence of smaller societies 
and independent workers further 
complicates the situation. Practic- 


ally all of the Protestant societies 
appointed official delegates to the 
meeting of the Advisory Council, 
which met at Maritzburg [eb- 
ruary, 1912. One society objected 
to advise on the matter and some 
of the native delegates were opposed 
to the idea of. cooperation. This at- 
titude prevented any satisfactory 
progress. The only practical work 
given to the Committee was the 


preparation of a syllabus for relig- 
lous instruction in all government- 
aided native schools in Natal. 
There are three movements toward 
making 


federation that are some 
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progress. (1) The three Lutheran 
societies—Berlin, Norwegian and 
Church of Sweden—-have agreed to 
a combined executive controlling in- 
stitutions for native ministers, for 
teachers and for evangelists. They 
have also prepared a common hymn 
book and a joint syllabus for relig- 
ious instruction. (2) The United 
Church of Scotland and the Ameri- 
can Zulu Mission have combined in 
educational work and have a well- 
organized Union Theological Col- 
lege and a Normal School. (3) 
Several undenominational societies 
have started a movement toward fed- 
eration. There is still in Natal an 
overlapping which is unnecessary and 
wasteful and which seems on _ the 
increase. Societies claim to have 
been sent by God into their respect- 
ive fields and refuse to consider 
common sense and Christian states- 
manlike propositions. 


The Needs of South Africa 


Tl the Zurich Convention of the 

World Sunday-school Associa- 
tion the report of the Commission on 
South and Central Africa was made 
by Mr. Arthur Black, secretary. 
There are 9,000,000 people, black and 
white, scattered over a territory of 
1,000,000 square miles. Of. these 
1,250,000 are white and the re- 
mainder are black. ‘Thirty-six mis- 
sionary societies are working among 
these people and it is the best cov- 
ered of any missionary field in the 
British empire, unless it may be one 
or two islands of the South Seas. 
The “Cape to Cairo” road, now 
within 600 miles of completion, 1s 
‘apidly opening this territory. These 
people, especially the blacks, are the 
most plastic and the most easily 
reached on any mission field. There 
are 30,000 schools and an enrollment 
of 337,000. There needs to be a 
Sunday-school council on this field 
that shall bring the representatives 
of all denominations together for 
conference and consultation. ‘There 
is great need of native leadership, 
and this must be secured through the 
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missionary colleges, of which there 
are 50, with 1,500 students. 


ISLANDS 


Slavery in the Philippines 


CARTOON of a man _ bound 
with chains standing on a slave 
block, and the caption, “Under the 
Flag,” is not a pleasant one for 
Americans to contemplate. The oc- 
casion of this cartoon, in the New 
York Sun, was the report made by 
Dean Worcester, of the Philippine 
Commission, that slavery is all too 
prevalent in the Islands. ‘This re- 
port was called forth by a request 
for information from the United 
States War Department and_ re- 
counts the capture of children and 
their sale in the Islands or in China, 
their being enticed from home on 
various pretexts, and their purchase 
from parents. One thirteen-year-old 
girl, for example, “had been bought 
fron her mother for some pigs, 
chickens, rice, and a cloak.” Slavery 
exists throughout the Islands, ac- 
cording to this authority, even in 
the so-called “Christian provinces,” 
under the direct control of the 
Philippine Assembly, not openly, yet 
on such a scale as to make it one 
of the most serious problems con- 
fronting the Government. 
Naturally, the accuracy of these 
statements has been questioned by 
the Filipino Resident at Washing- 


ton and others, and the report was 


made the object of a severe attack 
in Congress, but Dean Worcester’s 
statement has been confirmed , by 
Mr. Forbes, the retiring Governor- 
General of the Islands. 


OBITUARY NOTES 
Rev. Daniel C. Greene, D.D., of Japan 
N our October number (p. 788) 


we mentioned the honor con- 
ferred on Rev. D. C. Greene, of 
Japan, when the Emperor presented 
him with the Third Class of the Or- 
der of the Rising Sun, the highest 
order bestowed on civilians resident 


in Japan. Now it is our sad duty 
to record the death of Dr. Greene. 
He was for over 40 years the dis- 
tinguished missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board. He went-to Japan in 
1869 and has conspicuously figured in 
the transformation of the nation. As 
teacher of Old Testament in the 
Doshisha, as translator of the New 
Testament into Japanese, as reviser 
of the modern Japanese Bible, as 
translator of books, as president of 
the Asiatic Society of Japan, inde- 
pendent author, or as a_ preacher 
of Christianity, Dr. Greene invari- 
ably brought to bear upon his task 
an intellect trained by study and 
experience and a balance of judg- 
ment that commanded a hearing. For 
the last twenty years Dr. Greene 
has belonged to Japan more than 
to America. 


Mrs. William B itler 


RS. WILLIAM BUTLER, who, 

with her husband, helped to 
found Methodist missions in India 
and in Mexico, died at her home in 
Newton Center, Mass., September 
12th, at the age of 93. 

Clementina Rowe born in 
Wexford, Ireland, July 30, 1820, and 
was married to Dr. Butler, in Port- 
land, Me., November 23, 1854. The 
two pioneer missionaries established 
their home in the city of Bareilly 
just ten weeks before the breaking 
out of the terrible Sepoy Rebellion. 
Later Dr. and Mrs. Butler resumed 
their mission work until 1865, when 
they returned to America. A _ few 
years later she was one of seven 
women to found the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Church. In 1873 Mrs. Butler 
accompanied her husband to Mexico, 
where she shared with him the re- 
sponsibility of founding a _ mission 
of their denomination. In 1883 she 
revisited India, and in 1906, a few 
years after the death of her hus- 
band, she visited India for the third 
time, being a central figure in the 
50-year jubilee of Methodism in thai 
land. 
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BOOKS ON MISSIONS 
AND MISSION LANDS 


Home Mission Task. Edited by 
Victor L: . Master.  izmo, 331 pp. 
35c., paper, net. H. M. Board, South- 


ern Baptist Convention, Atlanta, Ga., 
1913. 


Unfortunately, many Christians 
know nothing of the magnitude, prob- 
lems, opportunities or success of the 
Home Mission Task. ‘They are con- 
tent with general impressions and 1n- 
terest. Mr. Master, secretary of the 
Southern Baptist Board, has gathered 
together some 14 practical and in- 
forming papers on various phases of 
the subject. It is an important book 
for pastors to read. ‘The historical 
inmatter relates almost wholly to the 
work of Southern Baptists, but other 
chapters are of wide interest and 1m- 
portance. Dr. Wm. E. Thatcher gives 
his view of “House Keeping for Our 
Neighbor’; Dr. Howard L. Jones 
presents the “Social Application of 
the Gospel’; Dr. J. B. Campbell de- 
scribes the difficult “Race Question 
of the South,’ and others take up the 
Immigrants, the Highlands, [rontier 
Missions, A Country Church, and the 
Needs of the City. We especially 
commend the chapter on the negro to 
the attention of Northern Christians. 
It is safe, sane and Christian. Note. 
“The supreme peril in the Southland 
is not the negro, but the white man.’ 


Our Neicupors: THE JAPANESE. By Joseph 
King Goodrich. 1l6mo, 246 Illus- 
trated. $1.25, net. F. G. Browne & 
Co., Chicago, 1913. 

This is the first of a series of 
handy volumes to be issued dealing 
with the history and life of our 
neighbors of other lands. Professor 
Goodrich was a member of the facul- 
ty in the Imperial College, Kyoto, and 
gives to a very thorough knowledge 
of Japan and the Japanese a style of 
writing that is graphic, concise, and 
entertaining. Written in the first per- 
son, this little volume reads like a 


friendly talk on the subject, and is 
entirely free from dry disquisitions, 
while at the same time it furnishes a 
complete outline of the history of 
Japan and the leading characteristics 
of its people. 


THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN JAPAN FOR 
1913 (including Korea and Formosa). 
Maps and statistics. Edited by John 
L. Dearing. 8vo, 751 pp. $1.25. Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, New 
York, and John L. Dearing, Yokohama. 


The eleventh annual issue of this 
exceedingly valuable publication is an 
improvement even on its predecessors. 
the topics covered relate to Japan’s 
progress in domestic and foreign af- 
fairs, in business and education, in 
political, social and religious _ life. 
Here we have the story of the visit 
of Dr. Mott of the Continuation Com- 
mittee, and of the Japanese in Cali- 
fornia. ‘There are also topics of in- 
terest like the “Opinion of Japanese 
on the Need of More Missionaries.”’ 
lhe statistics are full and the mis- 
sionary directory is unusually com- 
plete. The 34 chapters and numier- 
ous appendices leave little to be 
wished for in the way of record of 
progress in Japan. 


‘“THEOSOPHY AND THE CoMING Curist.” By 
FE. R. McNeile. 1d. S. P. J., London, 
1913, 

The author of this booklet was 
once so much under the influence of 
Theosophy that she went to India 
to work with Mrs. Besant, the Pro- 
tector of the Faith, in spreading its 
teachings. There, having fully inves- 
tigated “its claims, she repudiated the 
cult, and turned to active teaching 
of Christianity. She now exposes 
the absurdities of the cult. 

In order to enlighten others who 
have named themselves Theosophists 
without realizing the trend of the 
cult, she gives the facts which she 
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discovered. She describes the teach- book contains an_ excellent — bibli- 


ing that the Christ, the deity of the 


_titth Root Race (or Aryans), ap- 


peared successively incarnated as 
tlermes, Zoroaster, Orpheus, and, 
lastly, in Buddha, passed beyond need 
oft further rebirth. In the next en- 
lightenment of the world, therefore, 
he merely made use of the body of 
an advanced disciple, a man Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

‘According to the latest revelations, 
the latest and most advanced of the 
Masters is now at hand. The Christ, 
once more enlightens’ the world, 
using the physical body of a discipie, 
one Krishnamurti. A Madrasi_ by 
birth, he came under the influence of 
Mr. Leadbeater and Mrs. Besant, of 
the Central Hindu College, in Be- 
nares, and around him they built 
up first the Order of the Rising Sun, 
which prepared his coming. Krishna- 
murti later became head of the Or- 
der of the Star of the East and 
received worship from many disci- 
ples. He was completing in Oxford 
his preparation for his coming réle 
under the guidance of a high priest, 
when his father sued Mrs. Besant 
for custody of his son, whom she 
was leading astray, and was shortly 
awarded the decision. 

Miss MeNeile attests that such 
facts show clearly that a Christian 
may not be a Theosophist. Theosophy 
denies the Incarnation, the Atone- 
ment, the death of Jesus Christ, and 
His claim to be the Only Way to 
the Father. Vhese are the funda- 
mentals of the Christian faith and 
any religion which attacks them is 
hostile. | 


A PRIMER OF HiNpuism. By J. N. Far- 
quhar. 12mo, 222 pp Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, London, 1912. 


Mr. Farquhar has given us a very 
valuable and fair-minded short study 
of Hinduism. Those who read his 
articles in the April (1912) number of 
the Missionary Review will realize 
his ability to speak forcefully and 
clearly on the subject. He gives Hin- 
duism credit for its good points, but 
shows its weakness and failure. The 


ography and an index. It is better 
adapted for study than for casual read- 


ing. 
STUDENT CHRISTIAN [EDERATION. 
Lake Mohonk Conference, 1913. 8vo, 
497 pp. World’s S. C. F., New York. 
This imposing volume reports the 
addresses and discussions at a very 
significant conference. ‘The Christian 
Student leaders from all over the 
world came together at Lake Mohonk 
last June and there listened to re- 
markable addresses from Robert E. 
Speer, Professor Cairns, of Scotland, 
Baron Nicolay, of Russia, Charles 
Graus, of France, President Ibuka, 
of Japan, Fletcher brockman, of 
China, John R. Mott, and others. It 
would be difficult to find a volume that 
fives a more inspiring and encourag- 
ing view of the progress of the Gospel 
or one that shows more clearly the 
need of prayer and of dependence on 
God for spiritual results. Robert |. 
Speer’s addresses on “Christ our 
ample, our Lord and Savior,’ and 
those of Mr. Brockman, of Mr. Graus 
and of Baron Nicolay were especially 
strong. The growth of this ledera- 
tion in numbers and influence in the 
past 18 years has been remarkable. In 
the past four years the Student Ied- 
eration has increased by nearly 300 
associations and 20,000. members. 


Tue SoutH MopsilizinG For SOCIAL SERVICE. 
Addresses delivered at the Southern 
Sociological Congress, Atlanta, April, 
1913. Edited by James E. McCullock. 
Svo, 702 pp. $2.00. Nashville, Tenn. 
This important subject, with its 

many phases, forms the basis of ad- 
dresses by men of national reputation. 
Public Health was treated in nine 
papers, Courts and Prisons in six, 
Child Welfare in five, Organized 
Charities in six; Race Problems in 
eighteen, and the Church and Social 
Service. in nineteen. It is a volume 
worthy of careful study, and no one 
who desires to be conversant with 
the best thought and achievements 
in this department of work can afford 
to overlook these valuable contribu- 
tions to the subject. 
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MISSIONS IN LATIN AMERICA. Conference, 
March, 1913. Foreign Missions L1- 
brary, New York. 
Latin-American lands that 

were left out of consideration at the 

edinburgh Conference are here con- 
sidered in the report of a special 
conference arranged by the loreign 

Missionary Conference of North 

\merica. The report contains the 

excellent addresses by Bishop Hen- 

drix, R. E. Speer, Miss Florence E. 

Smith, Dr. L. C. Barnes, and Rev. 

Juan Gonzalez. Important themes 

were discust and many diverging 

views were presented, but the time 
allotted was evidently too brief to 
reach conclusions on such important 
topics as “The Attitude Toward the 

Roman Church,” “The Place of Edu- 

cation,” etc. Nevertheless, the read- 

ing of this report brings to light 
many helpful facts and opinions. 


("ANTON CHRISTIAN COLLEGE BULLETIN. 
President Edmunds’ Report, 1911 to 
1912. Published at 156 Fifth Ave, 
New York. 


An elaborate and interesting report 
of this interdenominational missionary 
college is presented by the president 
and is well illustrated. The college 
was founded by Dr. A. P. Hopper 
in 1885 and has now 428 students in 
all departments. The plans for the 
college include a large equipment with 
first-class buildings, extensive campus 
and up-to-date teachers and appara- 
tus. The immediate needs include 
endowment for professors and schol- 
arships, equipment for various de- 
partments and buildings. 


REVIVALS OF Reticion. By Charles G. 
Finley. Revised and edited with notes 
by William Henry Harding. 8vo, 542 
pp. 2s. 6d. Morgan & Scott, London, 
1912. 

These lectures were first printed in 
the New York Evangelist, and awak- 
ened so much interest that they cre- 
ated a wide circulation for the paper. 
They helped much to spread evangel- 
ism in America and England 80 years 
ago, and they have lost none of their 
wonderful power. Every pastor and 
Christian worker who has not already 
done so, would do well to read them. 


The lectures not only describe revivals 
and how to promote them, but deal 
with prayer, the Holy Spirit, personal 
work, preaching, and the care of con- 
verts. 


What to Read on Burma 


ADONIRIAM JUDSON. By Judson. 
Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc., $1.50. 

AMONG THE BurRMANS. By H. P. Coch- 
rane. Revell, $1.25. 

Soo LHAH. By Alonzo Bunker. Revell, 
$1.00. 

Opps AND ENps FRomM Pacopa LANpb. W. 
C. Griggs. Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc. 90c. 
>9URMA. M. and B. Ferrars. Dutton, 


$15.00. 


SKETCHES FROM THE KAREN HILzs. A Bun- 
ker. Revell, $1.00. 


NEW BOOKS 


WiTH THE IN THRACE. By Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett. Illustrated, 8vo, 335 
pp. $3.00, net. George H. Doran Co., 
New York, 1913. 

\WHAT NEXT IN [uURKEY. Glimpses of the 
American Board's Work in the Near 
Ikast. By David Brewer Eddy.  Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 191 pp. American Board, 
Boston, 1913. 

CHURCH IN THE The Remark- 
able Story of the Establishment of the 
South American Mission Among the 
Hlitherto Savage and Intractable Na- 
tives of the Paraguayan Chaco. By W. 
Barbrooke Grubb. Itdited by H. T. 
Morrey Jones, M.A. Illustrated, 12mo, 
287 pp. $1.50, net. KE. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, 1913. 

WINNING A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE. Sixteen 
Years’ Work Among the Warlike 
Tribe of the Ngoni and the Senga and 
Tumbuka Peoples of Central Africa. 
By Donald Fraser. With an Introduc- 
tion by John R. Mott, LL.D., F.R.G:S. 
Illustrated. 12mo, 320 pp. $1.50, met. 
FE. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1913. 


A Moprern PILGRIM IN Mrcca. By A. J. B. 
Wavell. 343 pp. $2.80. Prat all, May- 
nard & Co., Boston, 1913. 


ALASKA: AN [EMPIRE IN THE MAKING. By 
John J. Underwood. 440 pp. $2.00 net. 
lyodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1913. 


THE APPEAL OF MeEpICAL Missions. By R. 
Fletcher Moorehead, M.B., F.R.GS. 
With an Introduction by Sir Andrew 
Fraser. 12mo, 224 pp. 2s. 6d., net. 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, Edin- 
burgh, 1913. 

THE ITALIAN HELPER FOR CHRISTIAN WorkK- 
ERS. By Rev. Angelo Di Domenica, 
B.D. 16mo, 143 pp. 50c., net, postpaid. 


American Baptist Publication Seciety, 
Philadelphia, 1913. 
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tue GREAT ACCEPTANCE. The Life Story 
of F. N. Charrington. By Huy Lhorne. 
lllustrated, 12mo, 272 pp. $1.00, net. 
George H. Doran Co., New York, 1913. 


How Europe Was WON FoR CHRISTIANITY. 
Being the Life-Stories of the Men Con- 
cerned in Its Conquest. By M. Wilma 
Stubbs. Illustrated, 12mo, 309 pp. $1.50, 
net. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
1913. 


Tue PASSING OF THE Dragon. The Story 
of the Shensi Revolution and Relief 
Expedition. By J. C. Keyte, M.A. 
12mo. $1.50, net. George H. Doran 
Co., New York, 1913. 


A SoutH AMERICAN Tour. By Annie 8. 
Peck. Illustrated, 8vo. $2.50, net. 
George H. Doran Co., New York, 1913. 


Tue Man oF Ecypt. By Clayton Sedg- 
wick Cooper, M.A. Illustrated, 12mo. 
$1.25, net. George H. Doran Co., New 
York, 1913. 


Out oF THE Asyss: The Biography of 
One Who Was Dead and Is Alive 
Again. With Introduction by Dr. 
George Steven. 12mo. $1.25, net. 
George H. Doran Co., New York, 1913. 


A Heroic Bisuop. The Life Story of 
French of Lahore. By Eugene Stock. 
$1.00, net. George H. Doran Co., New 
York, 1913. 


Tue SPIRITUAL CONQUEST OF THE ROCKIES. 
By Rev. W. N. Sloan, Ph.D. 12mo. 
$1.25, net. George H. Doran Co., New 
York, 1913. 7 


GRIFFITH JOHN: THE APOSTLE OF CENTRAL 
CuinA. By Nelson Bitton. Illustrated, 
16mo, 143 pp. Is., post free. London 
Missionary Society, 16 New Bridge St., 


Tue Great Empassy. Studies in the 
Growth of Christianity. By Cuthbert 
McEvoy, M.A. 16mo, 96 pp. Is. 2d, 
post free. London Missionary Society, 
1913. 


Tuer KINGDOM IN THE Paciric. By Frank 
H. LL. Paton. Illustrated, 16mo, 166 pp. 
ls. 3d., post free. London Missionary 
Society, 1913. 


Tue Hoty LAnp oF THE HiNnpus. By Robert 
L. Lacey. 3s. 6d., net. Robert Scott, 
London, 1913. 


THE EMERGENCY IN CHINA. By F. L. 
Hawkes Pott. Illustrated. 12mo, 309 
pp. 50c. and 35c. Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, 1913. 


PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


CONFERENCE ON MISSIONS IN LATIN AMEk- 


cA. 20c. Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions, New York, 1913. 


}RIFF History oF Missions. By James L. 


Howe. 25c. Christian Observer, Louis- 
ville, Ky., 1913. 


CHINA AND THE GosPEL, C, I. M. Report. 
Illustrated. 1913, 


CALL TO BAHAIISTS OF AMERICA. By August 
J. Stenstrand, Chicago, IIll., 1913. 


EVERY-DAY ACCIDENTS AND How To TREAT 


THEM. Burroughs Wellcome Co., Lon- 
don, 1913. 


MESSAGE TO THE JAPANESE PEopLE. Ap- 
proved by 700 Missionaries. Kyobank- 
wan and Keiseisha, Tokyo. 


REPORT OF THE WorLD’s STUDENT CHRISTIAN 
FEDERATION. Conference at Lake Mo- 
honk. 500 pp. 124 East 28th Street, 
New York, 1913. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS CONFERENCE OF NorTH 
AMERICA. 8vo. Foreign Missions Li- 
brary, New York, 1913. 


METHODS OF SPIRITUAL SCIENCE APPLIED TO 
THE GOSPEL. According to St. John. 


By John Coutts. G. Lyal, London, 
1913. 


UNCLE SAM. By Martha S. Gielow. Il- 
lustrated, 16mo, 61 pp. 50c. Fleming 
Ht. Revell Co., New York, 1913. 


INDIAN Unrest. By Chirot. $2.00. Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1913. 


ALASKAN PATHFINDER. The Story of 
Sheldon Jackson for Boys. By John 
LT. Faris. $1.00. Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York, 1913. 


HE RUSSIAN EMPIRE OF TO-DAY AND YES- 
TERDAY. By Nevin O. Winter. 476 pp. 
$3.00. L. C. Page & Co., Boston, 1913. 


tHe Mopern Missionary Crisis. By 
James Pickett. 2s., 6d., net. Primitive 


Publishing House, London, 
1913, 


THE Sout or Inpia. By George Howells, 
B.D., Ph.D. 5s., net. James Clarke & 
Co., London, 1913. 


THE City CHURCH AND Its SocrAL MISSION. 
By A. M. Trawick. 60c. Association 
Press, New York, 1913. 


‘A Cruse oF Most Precious OINTMENT.” 
By W. St. Clair Tisdall, D.D. 21 pp., 
3d. Nile Mission Press, 16 Southfield 
Road, Tunbridge Wells, England, 1913. 


or Babies. Stories for the Pri- 
mary Department and the Home. By 
Mary Entwistle. 16mo, illustrated, 54 
pp. 8d., post free. London Missionary 
Society, 1913. 


Dr. Horton 1n InpiA. An Account of a 
Visit to India in 1912-13. Illustrated, 
63 pp. 8d., post free. London Mis- 
sionary Society, 1913. 


YARNS OF SouTH SEA PIoneers. By Basil 
Mathews, M.A. With Notes and Sug- 
gestions by F. Deaville Walker. A 
Book for Workers Among Boys and 
Girls. Illustrated, 96 pp. 8d., post free. 
London Missionary Society, 1913. 
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Clues to the Contents 


SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED IN THIS NUMBER 
PREPARED BY Mrs. F. M. GILpBert 


What favor did the heathen governor ask the missionary to do 
for him when the missionary reached Heaven? 

Tlow did a country church in two years increase its contributions 
for current expenses 400 per cent. and for missions 4,000 
per cent.? 

What creed did a heathen governor make for himself from 
studying the Bible alone? 

What important plan that is being widely adopted is described 
as System in place of Spasm? 

Why did a Moslem teacher, under false arrest, refuse to accept 
the consul’s plan for rescue? 

What kind of a Christmas entertainment did the small boy say 
was “‘a lot better than candy” ? 

\What was in the letter taken from the drunken soldier’s pocket ? 

Why did the Indian rajah refuse to use his foreign machinery ? 

“The Church of the Kicking Overseers” is the Chinese name 
for which of the Christian denominations ? 


. What was the reason for holding the Christmas entertainment 


in July? 

Why did the convert in Uganda decide to take the name of 
Jonah ? 

What recent converts from heathenism are now sending out 
their own foreign missionary? 

What two foreign things do the Chinese say have been forced 
upon them? 

In what country do the Protestants number one-fourth of the 
population and produce more than two-thirds of the revenue ° 

Where are people coming 50 miles on foot to ask for a pastor‘ 

Where are empty school buildings waiting for missionary schools 
to be opened in them—rent free? 


-. Where in United States is the American flag flying where it 


has never flown before? 


When three business men of South America lost their positions 


because they became Christians what was their next invest- 
ment? 


How have the Austrian authorities tried to check Polish 


immigration to America? 
What happened when the Young Women’s Band “got tired of 


missions’? 
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